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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 


MARAVILLA COCOA. 


Sole Proprietors—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 


NO BREAKFAST TABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT THIS DELICIOUS BEVERAGE. 
The “ GLOBE” says :—* Taytor Brotuers, adapting their perfect system of preparation to this 
finest of all species of the THEoBroma, have produced an article w] ‘th SUPERSEDES EVERY 
OTHER COCOA in the market. Entire solubility, a delicate aro: 1a, and a rare concentration of 
the purest elements of nutrition, distinguish the MARAVILLA COCOA above all others. 


“For Homaoratus and INvALips we could not recommend a more: greeable or valuable beverage.” 


Sold in tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers. 


Infant Growth and Health._The Best Food. 
IMPORTANT TO PARENTS. 


Feeding Infants on the best, i,e., the most nourishing and easily digested Food, has recently occupied 
much of the attention of Medical Men, and the fallacy and danger of employing Starch in the form of 
Corn Flour and other high seunding titles has been repeatedly pointed out. 


Savory and Moore’s Best Food for Infants 


Is supplied to the Roya Faminirs of ENGLAND, Russia, &e., and the Medical Profession have entire confidence in it as 
the most efficient and reliable sutstitute for Mother's Milk. 
Sold in Tins, Is., 2s., 5s., and 10s. each. See Medical Certificates and Opinions, 
Wholesale and Retail of the Manufacturers, 


143, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W., 


And Retail of all Chemists throughout the Kingdom. 


USLER’'S CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS 


WALL-LIGHTS AND LUSTRES FOR GAS AND CANDLES. 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU. 
KEROSENE AND MODERATOR LAMPS FOR INDIA AND HOME USE. 
TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 

ORNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
MESS, EXPORT, & FURNISHING ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


ALL ARTICLES MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
ae London : Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
Birmingham: Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1807. 
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Part LXXIII., New Serres.—Janvary, 1875. 


‘ALL THE YEAR ROUND ADVERTISER. 
- INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDs. 


a a 


/SIMCOS ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


“Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering from Influenza ; 
the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complaint, and a little 
perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will 
be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first); and Asthmatic persons, who previously had 
not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost benefit from the use of 


SIMCO'’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each. 


M ie AL “Which really consists of pure Cocoa Ajbs deprived of the super- MEDALS 
fluous oil.””—Food, Water, and Air, Edited by Dr. Hassatt. 


1873, 1855, 1867, 


MEDAL FRY'S AEDALS 
iz, EXFRAGT OF COCOA =, 


a A perfectly pure and delicious beverage prepared exclusively 
MEDALS from choice Cocoa Nibs deprived of the superfluous oil. M F ) A [ 
1865, 1872, 





Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich articles of diet. Purchasers 1853, 


DUBLIN. of this class of Cocoa should ask for ‘‘ Fry’s Extract or Cocoa.” NEW YORK. 





phe ESTABLISHED 1862. 


FF MOBHDER. 
UPHOLSTERER & GENERAL HOUSE FURNISHER. 
LARGE USEFUL STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


ATI GOoDS WARRANTED. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 


249 & 250, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. 








3RYANT& MAY'S 
MATCHES. 





















































2 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE" ' 





———— 


ST E:E 2s 
COUT & RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


ESTABLISHED 1835. 


Arter all other remedies have been tried and failed to 
give relief, these Pills will prove effectual, and, if taken 
|im comparison with others, will be found more effica- X 

ious, safe, and speedy in their action than any yet 
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fs warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, 


le | all kinds, Skin ad %. 1. 1, ze | before the public. Ask any respectable Chemist for 
are auaredions, saoumunae of Textincalals from 6 all | them, or write to the Proprietor, 

a i a py gy +) FRANK W. STEEL, M.P-.S. 

the quantity, lls each, of all Chemists. Sent to any | 983, Liverpool Road, London, N. , 


address, for 27 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, 
= ’ In boxes, 1s. 114d., 2s. 9d,, and 4s. 6d. Post free, one extra 


F. J. CLARKE, Chemist, stamp. 
APOTHECARIES’ HALL, LINCOLE, Genuine and convincing Testimonials may be seen if desired. 
London Depét, 150 Oxford Street. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. USE 


(PATENTED), | 
| 








« For holding a book, writing-desk, 

lamp, meals, &c., in any position, | 

over a bed, sofa, or easy chair. In- | PATENT PEA ” FLOUR. 
valuable to invalids and students. 
H Admirably adapted for India. A/ Tt is easy of digestion, wholesome, nutritious, re- 
most useful and elegant gift. = = a gestion, : , 
Prices from 21s. Invalid Furniture. quires no boiling, and rapidly makes a tureen of 


4 Couches adjustable to 100 positions, ‘ 
| : RICH SOUP. In Packets, 1d., 2d., 4d., 6d. ; or 


strong, light, elegant, luxurious, | 
in Tins, 1s., 1s. 6d., and 3s. each. 





£5 5s. Bath Chairs, £1 10s. Merlin 
Chairs, £7 10s. Reclining adjust- 
able Easy Chair, Bed and Couch 





sliding handles, £2 15s. Bos Baste, 1d Gd. Deawringe tot ives BO WDEN STEAM MILLS, 
J. CARTER, MARKET HARBOROUGH. 





6a, New Cavendish Street, Great Portland Street, Tondon, W. 


KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY. 


This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit is the very 


CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 


In quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more wholesome than the finest Cognac Brandy. 
NOTE THE RED SEAL, PINK LABEL, AND CORK BRANDED 


“KINAHAN’S . LL . WHISKY” 
Wholesale Depot, 20, GREAT TITCHFIELD ST., OXFORD ST., W. 


‘exit ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 
Coed S. | 


NYY herded 


e 4 
habe ated None genuine unless signed 
“7 (yn? Yat Jewsbury and Brown, Manchester. 
AVE Sec’ ~— | BLATR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIC 


And 6, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, Grosvenor Gardens, 8,W. PILLS. 


: ; HIS preparation is one of the benefits which 
H 0 LLOWA YS ad | GES THIS FAMOUS | T the Ere of modern chemistry has conferred upon 
AMILY MEDICINE | mankind ; for during the first twenty years of the present 


is unequalled in the Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, | somance Sb ate the ace ud natcty of this medicine is 
STOMACH AND BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER OF) sons in overy rank of fe, that public opinion proclaims this 
THE BLOOD. A POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the| “io aa errr en cee cick ort confinement | 
System, if suffering from WEAKNESS AND DEBILITY, | during their use, and are certain to prevent the discase at- | 
and is unrivalled in Complaints incidental to Females, | "Gold be ou Medbans Vendors. Price 1/1} and 2/9 per box. | 








EsTaBLISHED Forty YEARS. 






As the MOST AGREEABLE and 
EFFECTUAL PRESERVATIVE 
FOR THE TEETH AND GUMS, 


Sold universally in pots at 
1/6 and 2/6. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 3 





TEA TRADE 

















CAUTION : 


A CIRCULAR having been issued by Mr. Tomas Jones, which has 
MISLED some of our numerous Customers in Town and Country 
into supposing that he has succeeded to our business, we beg to state 
that such is not the case, and that ow business is still continued at 
Queen Insurance Buildings, late Royal Bank Buildings, in the same 
matiner in which it has been conducted during a period of nearly 
FORTY YEARS. 
ROB? ROBERTS & COMP*, 
TEA AND COFFEE SALESMEN. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 
(Late Royal Bank Buildings), 


LIVERPOOL, 6th November, 1874. 


QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE St sovaHT FIRST BY INTENDING 
ASSURERS IS ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 





Total Amount of Life Assurances covered by Policies of the Queen Insurance 


Company at the close of the last iene Dec. 31, 1873 . £1,628,075 10 8 
Deduct Reassurances ... uae “e ned _ sas 174,109 19 2 
Net Amount of Assurances... bas oes aes oes ... £1,453,965 11 6 
Amount of Subscribed Capital one bea bes ood ... 1,798,300 0 0 
*,* Excess or CapitaL over Amount AssURED ... .. £344,334 8 6 


BESIDES THE FOREGOING 


The Queen offers the ordinary sectirity arising out of its Life Accumulation Find, which, at 
the date mentioned, Amountep to £195,527, being 67.05 Pak Cuxt. or tux Entine Net Pre- 

MIUMS RECEIVED ON EVERY PoLIcY THEN IN EXISTENCE, and which, after making ample reserves 

on a 3 per cent. pure premium valuation, showed a clear divisible surplus or profit for the 
quinguennium of over £30,000. 


IN ADDITION IT POSSESSED 
A General Reserve amounting to £130,000, being considerably more than sufficient to provide 
for all running fire risks. 


It will thus be seen that in point of security QUEEN POLICIES ARE UNSURPASSED. 
The Company has paid, in Satisraction or Cuiams, £1,348,314. 


QUEEN INSURANCE BUILDINGS, LIVERPOOL; 


AND 


60, ssn STREET, LONDON. 
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The only Preparation that will certainly revive, renew, | 
and restore the original and natural colour of grey or faded 
hair, stop its falling off, and induce a luxuriant growth. 
Forty years of trial and success is the basis of this unquali- | 
fied statement. During that time it has been used by many 
thousands of persons, and it has never failed to satisfy the 
expectations of a rational purchaser. Sold by all Chemists | 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


BEAUTY. 


A few applications of Hagan’s Mag- LE 


nolia Balm will give a pure blooming 
complexion. It is purely vegetable, and 
its effects are gradual, natural, and per- 
fect. It does away with the flushed 
appearance caused by heat, fatigue, and 
excitement; removes all blotches and 
pimples, dispels dark and unsightly 
spots, drives away tan, freckles, and 
sunburn, and by its gentle but powerful 
influence mantles the faded cheek with 
youthful bloom and beauty. In use in |! 
America for the last twenty-five years. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, in 
Bottles at 3s. 6d. 
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and Perfumers throughout the world, price 6s. 
Depots:—114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON ; &| 
35, BOULEVARD HAUSSMANN, PARIS. } 


EUROPEAN DEPOT— . 
114 & 116, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON. 





These Biscuits are composed of 


“DR. RIDGE’S FOOD,” 


And other nutritious ingredients. They are more Palatable, 
Agreeable, Digestible, Nourishing, Strengthening, Satis- 
fying, and Sustaining than any other article of diet. 

The Civil Service Gazette observes :— 

** While most of the Corn Flours in the market are alto- 
gether deficient in albumen and gluten, Dr. RipGe’s Foop 
contains every particle of the nutritive constituents of the finest Wheat, from which only it is made, while it is so pre- 
pared as to be most easily digested by infants or invalids.” 


In Canisters, 1s. each, or sent by post 4d. extra. 
DR. 


RIDGE & CO., KINGSLAND. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly excels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
“AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age. 


“TOILET and NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S, and see that you have none other than 
their GENUINE Articles. 
Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers; Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames St., London. 


A GLEAR COMPLEXION IS PRODUCED BY 
GOWLAND’S LOTION. BROKEN !! 


LADIES riding and promenading, or exposed to the wea- DAVY’S \ 


ther at this season, will, immediately on the application of 
ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT 


this celebrated preparation (established 105 years), experience 
its extraordinary genial qualities .It produces and sustains 
Great Purity ane Deiteaay of Complexion, removes Securely and neatly mends 
reckles, tan, and redness, and promotes healthy action, soft- ; ; 
ness, and elasticity of the skin, and is recommended in pre- Broken China, Glass, Earthenware, 
ference to any other preparation by the Medical Profession. | Woods, Cabinet Work, and 
Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. Quarts, 8s. 6d. ; Pints, Fancy Articles. 

’ Sold by all Chemists in 1s. bottles. 

















4s. 6d. ; Half-pints, 2s. 9d. CAUTION.—Observe the name of 
the Proprietor, ‘‘ E. C. Bourne,” on the Government Stamp. 


First Medal, Vienna Exhibition. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUMERY. 


Specially Recommended to all Travellers. 


Rimmel’s Toilet Vinegar, Glycerine Soap, Lime Juice and 
Glycerine for the Hair, Glycerine Cold Cream, Rose Leaf Powder 
and Aquadentine for the Teeth, are indispensable requisites for 
the journey. 


2,96, Strand ; 128, Regent Street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 
Rimmel’s Perfumery is to be obtained Genuine at his 


CONTINENTAL BRANCHES. 


17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris; 51, Rue de 1’Ecuyer, Brussels; 22, Marche aux Souliers, Antwerp; 87, Rue ce la Cathe- 
drale, Liege; 25, Hoogstraat, The Hague; 136, Kalverstraat, Amsterdam; 20, Via Tornabuoni, Florence; 1, Karnthner 











AND AT ALL THE PrincipaAL PERFUMERY Depots IN OTHER CONTINENTAL CITIES, 








Ring, Vienna; and 1, Place Charles Albert, Nice. 
























































~ ADVERTISEMENTS. 
JOSEP 
STEEL PENS. 


Sold by all dealers throughout the World. | 


GLASS SHADES. Se 
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FERN CASES “THE decay of the TEETH and GUMS 
° may be attributed to early neglect, ill-health, and 


the use of tooth powders, pastes, and washes containing 


WINDOW CONSERVATORIES, mineral and other deleterious acids, which give a momen- 


AND tary whiteness to the teeth, while they corrode the enamel. 

ORNAMENTAL TILE It is highly satisfactory to point out Messrs. 
WINDOW BOXES. | ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 

° . OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Window Glass of all kinds. As a preparation free from all injurious elements, and 

eminently calculated to embellish and preserve the dental 

PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS structure, to impart a gratetal traguence i te breath, 

FOR and to embellish and perpetuate the graces of the mouth.” 


Memorial, Ecclesiastic, & other Windows. | —0vserver. Price 2s. 9d. per box. 
CEORCE HOUCHTON AND SON, ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
For the hair, price 3s. 6d., 7s., 10s. 6d., and 21s. per bottle. 


(Formerly Claudet, Houghton, and Son,) 


89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. Of all Chemists, Perfumers, and Hairdressers. 
BREAD, PASTRY, AND PUDDINGS 


USED IN THE 
QUEEN’S KITCHEN, 
MADE WITH 


YEATMAN'S YEAST POWDER. 
cee aND ALL GROCERS.” 


CONVULSIONS IN TEETHING. 


None but anxious Mothers know 
the real worry of the “ Teething 
Time,” and the nursery has no 
worthicr or more innocent adjunct 
than 

















MRS. JOHNSON’S 
AMERICAN SOOTHING SYRUP, 


which, easily applied to the In 
fant’s Gums, relieves the pain and 
prevents convulsions. Mothers 
should ask for Mrs, JOHNSON’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, and see that 
the name of ‘Barclay & Sons, 
Farringdon Strect,” is on the Go 
vernment Stamp. 


i AVA 2 oe 8 O11 ed Oe 
Sold by all Chemists, at 2s. 9d. a Bottle. 





FOR INDIGESTION BILIOUS. & 











Just published, price 64d., post free. 
“How to form the Habit of Paying 
Attention,” 


To which is added a short Essay upon 


A PEARL-COATED PILL “The Prevention of Crime in the 

















| Gaegistasedl Tasteless. Educated Classes.” 

i Depot, 1, HIGH HOLBORN, Dedicated to the Heads of Families, 

} And of all Chemists, LONDON : 

| T. J. ALLMAN, 463, OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


AT ls. isd, AND 2s. 9d. PER BOX. 





























6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BILLIARDS. 


THURSTON & CO., 


BILLIARD TABLE MANUFACTURERS, 


CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, W.C. 
BY APPOINTMENT. 
Established 1814. _N. B. Agents for the Silber Light. 
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GOLD MEDAL = < 
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Has been awarded THREE MEVALS ‘for its ” SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHERS. Makes delicious 
Bread, Plum Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, ught, sweet, and digestible. 
Sold everywhere in 1d. , 2d, and 6d. packets, and 6d., 1s., 28., and 5s. boxes. 





CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 
DR. JI. COLLIS BROWN LHS 


CHLORODYNE is admittea by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, &. 

“It is without doubt the most valuable and certain Anodyhe we have.”—J, C. Baker, Esq., M.D., Bideford. 

**T consider it the most valuable medicine known.” —Dr. M‘Millman, of New Galloway, Scotland. 

“Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he received a dispatch from 
her Ma aioaty s Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that 

Y remedy of any service was CHLORODYNE.”—See Lancet, 1st December, 1864. 
CAUTION.—BEWARE of PIRACY and IMITATIONS. 

Caution.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Pace Woop stated that Dr. J. Cottis Browne was, undoubtedly, the Invettor of 

CHLORODYNE ; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately untrue, which he regretted to say, had been 


sworn to.—See Times, 13th July, 1854. 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each. None is genuine without the words ‘Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 


CHLORODYNE ” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. 


SOLE MANUFACTURER : J. T. DAVENPORT, 36, CREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
Price Threepence ; by Post, Threepence-halfpenny. 


THE CANTICLES, 


EASTER ANTHEMS, AND ATHANASIAN ‘OREED ; 
POINTED FOR CHANTING. 
BY C. EDWIN WILLING, 


Organist and Director of the Choir of the Foundling Chapel, Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertfordshire Church 
Choral Union, and late Organics and Dire ctor of head Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Sq.; & 4, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, 
Just Published, post free, Fowrpence-halfpenny. 


HOW TO MAKE A FORTUNE BY ADVERTISING. 


HINTS BY A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISER. 
Hundreds of Pounds may be saved by carrying out the ideas expressed in 
this small Pamphlet. 


LONDON : 


S. WEBB, 432, OXFORD STREET; AND CURLING & DOCCETT, 106, FENCHURCH STREET, E.C. 
























































ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“MUSIC FOR THE SEASON. : 


FAVOURITE ‘SONGS. 
WINTER EVERGREENS  «, ... Stephen Glover. 4s. I COULD NEVER BE HAPPY 








THE KING & THE BEGGAR MAID IW. C. Levey. 3s. ALONB Eee kee = + Stephen Glover. 3s, 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE _..... .. Henry Farmer. 6s. I DON'T MEAN TO TELL YOU 
THE CHIMES ..... ove aw «. F. W.N. Crouch. 3s. HER NAME ... ish we J. W. Cherry. 3s. 
THE MINER oon ... Berthold Tours. 4s. I'M A TIMID, NERVOUS 3 MAN isl - 3s. 
THE BRAVE OLD TEMERAIRE .. J. W. Hobbs. 4s. THE NEAREST WAY HOME . L. Arditi, 4s. 
HEART FREE ..,. ese 006 ... R. Reece. 8s. OLD FRIENDS AND OTHER DAYS W. V. Wallace. 4s. 
TIT FOR TAT ,., ove ote «. Lindsay Sloper, 3s. 
SAMUEL LOVER’S CELEBRATED SONGS. 
WHAT WILL YOU DO, LOVE? (Sung by Madame I'M NOT MYSELF AT ALL oe ond oe ——— * 
Patey, Miss D’ Alton, Miss Edith Wynne, dc.) .. 38. THE WHISTLIN THIEF ..... oon on “ << 
MOLLY BAWN. (Sung by Mr. Sims Reeves.) ... 3s. WIDOW MACHREE .... ee 
THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. (Sung by Miss Bdith THE FOUR-LEAVED SHAMROCK eco wie -. 38. 
Wynne, dc.) ... we ove on _ .. 33s. THE FISHERMAN’S DAUGHTER ove one oo 
THAT ROGUE RILEY one one wat sae .. 38s. OH, WATCH WELL BY DAYLIGHT ... on -. 38 
DANCE MUSIC. 
UNDERTHE MISTLETOE (Quadrille) Charles Godfrey. 4s. FLOWER GIRL (Waltz) ove «. Charles Godfrey. 48. 
THE BREAK OF DAY (Schottische) F. Bernard. 3s. TWOIN THE MORNING (Quadrille) C. H.R. Marriott, 4s. 
THES VERY LAST (Galop) ... .. L. Arditi. 4s. CROQUET (Quadrille) ... ies ... Charles Godfrey. 4s. 
CROQUET (Schottische) eee .» C. H.R. Marriott. 3s, DOLLY VARDEN (Polka) _... w WC. Levey. 3s. 
ESMERALDA (Waltzes) . .. Charles Godfrey, 43, ESCORT (Galop).. «. Charles Godfrey, 4s. 
THE CHRISTMAS TREE (Polka) . Henry Farmer, 3s. LADY OF THE L AKE (Qui udrille).. . W.C. Levey, 4s. 
ONLY (Waltz)... ove . G. Richardson, 4s. | TALISMAN POLKA ..., . ... Auban, 4s. 
CLASSICAL TREASURES FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY J. T. TREKELL. 
1. KYRIE ii . iat ... Haydn's lst Mass, 3s.; 8, CUJUS ANIMAM ... ... Rossini’s Stabat Mater. 3s. 
2. LAUDATE DOMINU} ees «-. Mozart. 3s. 9. ANGELS EVER BRIGHT 
3. IN NATIVE WORTH _... ... Haydn, 3s. AND FAIR oe ... Handel's Theodora, 3a. 
4, ET INCARNATUS EST... --- Mozart. 3s. 10. AD TE LEVAVI ... «» Cherubini, 38, 
5. AVE MARIA.. - « Cherubini, 3s. 11. GLORIA IN EXCELSIS ... Mozart's 2nd Mass. 3s. 
6. COMFORT Y EB MY PEOP LE ... Handel 3s. 12. WITH VERDURE CLAD... Haydn's Creation. 3s. 
7. AGNUS DEI _— oe . Mozart’ —" st Muss. 3s. 


Sold by all Musicsellers at Half-price. 
LONDON—DUFF AND STEWART, 147, OXFORD STREET. 





Now ready, 


THE OPAL RING, 


BEING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF “ALL THE YEAR ROUND.” 


CONDUCTED BY 
CHARILES DIiCKEN SB. 
PRICE FOURPENCE. 


To be obtained of all Booksellers and at all the Railway Bookstalls. 


THE ORCHESTRA (New Series, Monthly). 


No 5. December, 1874. Price Sixpence. 





CONTENTS. 

Mr. Irving’s Hamlet—Death of Miss Hackett—Death of Mr. Tom Hood—Restoration of York Minster 
—The Worcester Contention—Leeds Musical Festival—The Worcester Festival—Albert Hall Concerts— 
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1 A SILENT WITNESS. of shutting out from his goin vision atl von S| 


horrible scene of the previous day. 








BY EDMUND YATES. what he would, he could not turn his 
avrsor or “PLack suzzr,” “castaway,” “tum yartow | thoughts in any other direction; it was 
FLAG,” &c. &e. there present to him, with many a detail 

tt such as he had not noticed at the time, such 

CUAPTES Vell. 4 BEVELATION. as perhaps had never existed, obtruding 


A.rnoucn the younger and the bolder | itself upon him. No fear of theconsequences 
villain slept through the night following | alarmed him, he was wholly fascinated and 
the commission of his latest and worst | entranced in what was passing through his 
crime, his accomplice, hardened as he | mind, a recollection so vivid that he finally 
had been by years of wickedness, was | rose, staggering from his seat, with the 
| unable sufficiently to stifle his conscience | sweat standing in huge drops on his brow, 


= 














and his fears to allow him to get the | and locked the door—with the idea of keep- 
repose which he stood so much in need | ing out something, he knew not what, 
| of. When Heath retired to rest, Captain | which was making its way up the stairs. |} 
{| Studley once more took up his position by In the reaction following the excitement, 
| his daughter’s bedside, where he remained, | the sleep which he had so long sought came 
vainly endeav ouring to compose himself to | upon him, deep, heavy, and stertorous, and 
slumber; now succeeding so far as to drop | held him in its grasp until he was roused 
off into a state almost of forgetfulness, | by the sharp clattering of the gate-bell. 
from which he would be aroused by the | At the first instant of returning conscious- 
overbalancing of his nodding wearied head, | ness he gazed round him as though in 
or, worse still, by a loud shrill cry vesound- doubt where he was; at the second, he 
ing in his ears. He would start up, look | knew all, and the thought at once flashed 
around, and find all quiet—Anne, with the | across him that Danby had been missed, 
influence of the sleeping-draught still on | and that the police were already at the 
her, lying motionless in the bed, her breath- | gate. A moment's reflection dispelled this | 
ing coming regularly through her parted | fear, and when the bell rang again, after a 
lips, her eyelids not quite closed, her face | glance at Anne to assure himself that she 
|) very pale, but placid and motionless. | still slept, Studley descended the stairs, 
$} Without, no sound broke the intense still- | casting a hurried look into the dining- 
ness, and Studley, after rubbing his eyes, | room, the door of which stood open, and 
and straining his ears, would again settle | crossing the garden, opened the gate. The 
§| himself in the chair, pulling his dressing- | early visitor was the servant-girl, who had 
gown lightly round him, and dropping off | come to ask after Miss Studley, and to say 
into another fitful slamber, from which he | that her mother had some washing to do, 
would again be similarly aroused. Later | but would be in attendance by noon. The 
Fon, in the early morning, about four | captain informed the girl that ‘Miss Studley 
o’clock, it seemed as though sleep were | had taken a sleeping-draught which had 
no longer possible to him. He sat up-| been sent by the chemist, ‘and had slept 
right in the chair, staring straight before | quietly through the night, that noon would 
him, recognising at last the impossibility | probably be quite soon enough for Mrs. 
o— am. ‘ —. — 
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Marks to assume her position as nurse, 
and that he would be glad if the girl would 
call at Dr. Blatherwick’s, and ask him to 
see Miss Studley as soon as possible. All 
this being settled, the girl took her leave, 
and the captain turned towards the house. 

“ Half-past ten,” he said to himself, after 
consulting his watch. “ Blatherwick will 


have gone on his mornizg rounds and will | 


not get the message until his return. That 
will give me plenty of time to have it all 
out with Anne before he comes here. She 
has slept very long, and—there could have 
been nothing in that draught which Heath 
brought in? No! I remember now, he 
tasted it himself to prove its innocence! If 
she does not wake soon of her own accord, 
I must rouse her. It is most important to 
find out how much she really saw, and 
what she intends doing about it. Anyhow, 
we must clear out of this! I wish I had 
never seen the place, I had a presentiment 
about it from the first. I recollect saying 
I thought it was a damp, slimy, cut-throat 
kind of crib when I first saw it, without 
any idea my words would have turned 
out so correct ! Heath over-ruled me then, 
as he does in everything, and I dare say 
he was right in saying that we should never 
find a quieter neighbourhood, or one where 
—Let us hope the quiet won’t be broken 
for the next few days! that fellow’s cursed 
temper has upset the plans of months!” 
And the captain stamped his foot with 
rage and vexation as he remembered the 
money and the jewels which but twenty- 
four hours before were in his keeping, and 
which in the flurry and agitation conse- 
quent upon what had been done, he had 
suffered to be taken from him, and carried 
off. The captain had often had occasion 
to curse his want of nerve, but never 
previously had it commited him so deeply. 
The fact of being an accessory in a crime 
of such magnitude, which had hitherto so 
seriously disturbed him, almost vanished 
from his mind, as he recollected the blind 
obedience with which he had assented to 
Heath’s proposition that the booty which 
had been acquired with so much trouble 
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and danger, should be taken away to some | 
locality, then unknown to him, and to) 


which he would always have a difficulty | it!” 


in obtaining access. 


[Conducted by 





the bed, Anne’s eyes opened slowly, and 
rested on him looking down at her. 

No nervousness, no start, not a quiver 
in her eyelids. A faint flush rose on her 
cheeks and throat, but died away as 
quickly as it had come. She lay there 
motionless, but awake, with her attentive 
eyes fixed upon her father. 

It was he who grew uneasy under that 
searching gaze. ‘Awake at last, Anne !” 
he said, bending over her, ‘‘ how do you 
find yourself now? You’ve had a long 
sleep of it!” 

“T am quite well,” she replied, raising 
her head, and speaking in her usual calm 
voice, “ have I slept long ? ” 

“A great many hours, but not too 
many!” said the captain, “a good long 
sleep was necessary for you, Anne! You've 
been ill—you know that ? ” 

“No! I did not know that, I do not 
know it now! And yet,” she continued, 
sinking her voice to a whisper, ‘‘I know 
all that has happened, father! I remember 
everything !” 

As his ear caught these words, the 
captain, who was stooping over the bed, 
rose abruptly and closed the door. Then, 
returning to his former position, with an 
anxious expression on his face, which he 
strove in vain to conceal, and with a despe- 
rate but unsuccessful attempt to infuse a 
jaunty tone into his voice, he said, “I do 
not know that anything particular has 
happened, Anne! You really have been 
ill, and are possibly under the influence of 
the fever!” 

She raised herself on her elbow, and, 
leaning towards him, said in the same low 
tone, ‘‘ Was it under the influence of the 
fever that I, standing at the window, saw 
Walter Danby stabbed to the heart by 
Mr. Heath, as you stood by? I saw that 
foul act committed, father, that base, 
treacherous, cowardly deed was done 
before my eyes! I remember nothing 
further; I may have been ill, as you say, I 
have a dull numbing pain in my head 
still; I do not know what day it is, what 
length of time has elapsed since I fainted, 
but I do know that I saw murder done, 
and I thank God I am alive to avenge 
“Hush Anne! ” 


cried the captain, 


It was done, now, and could not be | holding up his hand in warning, “ for 





helped 


he went up-stairs again. 


that was his first consolation as | Heaven’s sake keep silence ! ” 


“For Heaven’s sake?” she repeated, 


° ° ° | . , 

All silent in the bedroom still; that | shaking her head sadly, “do you invoke 

draught must surely have been of extra | Heaven, after witnessing such a crime, 
power! No! as he stood by the side of | without an attempt to prevent it? ” 
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“What was I to do?” said the captain, 
doggedly. “T couldn’t —— I don’t know | 
what you're talking about,” he muttered, | 
suddenly changing his tactics, “ the de- 
lirium hasn’t passed away yet, I fancy! ” 

“Ah, father!” said Anne, stretching | 
out her hands appealingly “ why attempt | 
to bewilder me any more? If an angel 
were to come from Heaven to testify ’ to 
the truth of what I saw, my own certainty | 
of having seen it would not be greater! 
Rather make such amends as you can for | 
your cowardice " 

“My cowardice, Anne ?” interrupted | 
the captain. 

“Was it not cowardice? What else | 
could it have been which prevented you | 
from interposing between a man, bourd 
hand and foot and unarmed, and his | 
assassin P ” 

“Tt was done in an instant, before I could 
interfere! I had no notion of what was 
coming,” muttered the captain, with his 
eyes on the ground. 

“Tt was done in an instant; but it was 
no less murder, base, treacherous, cowardly 
murder!” cried the girl, raising her voice. 
“You had no notion of what was coming, 
you say; andI believe you! Life can be 
little enough to me for the future; but I 
would pray to be taken at once, if I 
thought otherwise. But, then, all the 
more reason for you to join with me in 
denouncing the murderer.” 

“What!” cried Studley, staggering 
back, aghast; “do you think of doing 
that ?” 

““ What else could be done?” said Anne, 
sitting upright in the bed, with her eyes 
wide open, and her hair streaming over 
her shoulders. ‘ Father, do you imagine, 
for an instant, that I could live with the 
knowledge that the man who murdered 
Walter Danby was unpunished ? We have 
been together so little that you have no 
idea of my character, and take me pro- 
bably for the quiet, long-suffering, little- 
saying person I have always seemed to 
you. If so, you could scarcely be more 
widely wrong.” 

“Have you thought what would happen, 
if you were to take such a step as that you 
have just named?” asked the captain, 
drawing a chair to the bedside and seating 
himself. 

“Mr. Heath would try to kill me, per- 
haps, as he killed Walter! But then, at 
least,” she said, with rising scorn, “ you 
would interfere! Not that I fear him!” 
she cried. 





“Tf he is here, and dares to see 








| me, I would tell him exactly what I have 
told you!” 

“There would be other consequences 
oe that which you have named,” said 
Studley, quietly. “ Heath is not here, and 
you will never see him again—at least, I 
| think not!” 

“T will see him in the dock at the 
' Berks Assizes,” said Anne, with intense 
earnestness, “ond my evidence shall send 
| him thence to execution.’ 

“ Then you w ill send your father at the 
same time,” said Studley, looking steadily 
at her. ‘“ You must be prepared. for that, 
Anne!” 

“ You, father ? You had no hand in this 
foul deed, if you did not interfere in time 
to prevent it!” she said, in astonishment. 

““* An accessory before the fact’ is the 


| technical term for a person in my position, 


and death is the inevitable penalty,” said 
the captain, deliberately. ‘“ You must be 
prepared for that result, so far as I am 
concerned, before you take any move in 
he matter.” 

“ But, father, I, who was the witness of 
the frightful scene—I, who saw it all, 
would tell them that you were innocent, 
and that he alone——”’ 

“Look here, Anne!” said Studley, sud- 
denly bringing his hand down heavily on 
the bed; “there must be an end to this 
foolery !” 

She looked up at him in wonder, and 
saw that his brows were knitted and his 
teeth set. 

“T have something to say to you,” he 
continued “and now seems to me about 
the fittest time for saying it. You must 
have known it sooner or later; and per- 
haps it is better that you should hear it 
from me, than from any other person. 
You say rightly that we have been thrown 
together very little ; but that we have been 
kept apart was as much out of kindness 
to you as out of policyon my part. From 
the same mingled motives, I had arranged, 
as you know, that your being here should 
be but a temporary measure, and that 
our lives in future should be as distinct 
as they have been hitherto. What has 
happened has changed those plans, and 
what may become of either of us it is 
impossible to say. But, in the humour in 
which I find you now, it is advisable that 
you should know that, indenouncing Heath, 
you denounce me, and that. though it is 
perfectly true that { had no act or part in 
this crime, I am so bound up with him in 
others, as to be entirely at his mercy! ” 
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“You, father!” she murmured, falling 
back—“‘ you, implicated in crime !” 

Anne’s horror at the revelation seemed 
to have no effect upon her father. There 
was a temporary resumption of his old 
jaunty manner as he said, 

“T have endeavoured, not unsuccess- 
fully, to keep the knowledge from you; 
but the fact is so, nevertheless.” As he 
marked the freezing look of horror steal- 
ing over his daughter’s face, however, he 
changed his tone. ‘It is true,” he said, 
doggedly, “and has been true for years.” 

“Ah, father!” whispered Anne, “ you 
are saying this to try me? I am weak, far 
weaker than I thought. 
implore you!” 

“T speak in order that you may spare 
me!” said Studley, with a kind of savage 
frankness. “You have been brought up 
with the knowledge that you had a father, 
but with scarcely anything more. How I 
lived you were never told, for the best of 
reasons. No one knew but myself, and it 
did not suit me to take you into my confi- 
dence then, though it does now. I was 
recommended to leave the army, and, fol- 
lowing the principle adopted by the well- 
bred dog, I went before I was kicked out. 
There had been a great deal of gambling 
in the regiment, and I had been particu- 
larly lucky, so lucky as to give rise to un- 
favourable comments, and, after an inter- 
view with the colonel, I thought it better 
to send in my papers. Your mother was 
alive then, and I soon found out she had 
discovered what had occurred; not that 
she ever mentioned it to me, but I felt 
certain of it. Other people, who had 
neither the same reason nor the same desire 
to keep it quiet, came to know it, and ver 
soon I found that the world’s cold shoulder 
was turned toward me. If that had not 
been so just then, my whole life might 
have been different; for I was young at 
the thing, and easily impressed, and 
your mother, without showing her hand 
in any way, did what she could to keep 
me straight. But when I found myself 
cut, right and left, my back was up, and I 
thought that if I had the name of being a 
swindler—ah! you may hang your head, 
and put up your hands to your ears, but 
that’s what they called me—I might as 
well have some of the profits. It’s not a 
nice story,” he continued, after a pause, 
“and there’s very little variety in it. I 
think I kept tolerably quiet until I lost 
your mother; but, after that, I grew reck- 
less, and the more I was talked of the 


Spare me, || 


| better I liked it. I was part-proprietor of 
|a gambling-house in Paris, and another 
_in Brussels, and was considered by the 
|foreign police to be the sharpest and 
cleverest Englishman they had ever met.” 
The captain’s voice had a kind of 
| triumphant ring in it as he recounted his 
| exploits, and he was apparently too much 
| occupied in his reminiscences to notice 
| that Anne had thrown herself prone upon 
| the pillow, and that so much of her face 
'as could be seen was burning with shame. 
| “Just about that time,” he continued, 
‘1 fell in with Heath, and I soon found 
_ that, whatever I may have thought of my 
own skill, I was not to be compared to him. 
I was the older man, but ina short time he 
acquired a complete ascendancy over me. 
For years I have been less his confederate 
or accomplice than his slave, going here 
and there at his command, and doing 
everything he desired. It was at his in- 
structions I took this cursed house; it was 
by his advice I was going to send you out 
as a governess, in order that your pre- 
sence here might not interfere with his 
plans.” 

“Would it be impossible to break these 
bonds ?” asked Anne, without raising her 
face. 

“Wholly impossible, and now more im- 
possible than ever!” said Studley. “I 
would have liked to free myself years ago, 
but I could hit upon no plan. I am bound 
to that man, body and soul, for life. I 
must fall when he falls! Do you now, in 
the full knowledge of that fact, propose to 
denounce him as a murderer ?” 

There was a pause of some minutes. 
Then Anne said, in a broken voice, 

“No, father, after what you have said, 
I suppose I must forego my vengeance. 
Mr. Heath is quite safe, so far as I am 
concerned.” 

“You speak with remarkable prudence 
and discretion, Anne!” said the captain, 
bending forward, and laying his hands on 
his daughter’s head. 

“Don’t touch me!” she cried, shrinking 
aside. “I—I did not mean that, but—I 
am still weak and nervous. What you 
have told me now has completely stunned 
me. I knew—I could guess—that your 
life had been unsettled, but I had no idea 
that it had been criminal. What my 
future existence will be, with that know- 
ledge upon me, I cannot imagine.” 

“T intended to have kept it from you,” 
said Studley, “and I should not have told 
you now; if I had not been obliged. But 
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when you talked of denouncing Heath it | off, spoon in hand. Her daughter had 
was time for me to speak, for our interests spoken to her of Anne’s kindness and 
are so bound up together, that where one ; Sweet nature, and the old woman was, 
goes the other must go too. I don’t wonder | when awake, as tender wita her patient as 
at your horror at what he has done; I felt | if she had been her child. And Anne, in 
the same, and I would have prevented him | her state of agitation and wretchedness, 
had it been possible. But it was not pos- | found inexpressible comfort in looking at 
sible, and what we have got to do now is | the calm old wrinkled face with its decorous 
to make the best of it.” surrounding of snow-white hair, and in 
“ What you order me to do will be done,” | listening to the tones of the pleasant 
said Anne ; “only one thing I implore you. | homely voice. 
Keep that man out of my sight! ” Later in the day came Dr. Blatherwick, 
“You shan’t see him, my dear!” said | in his green gig, with the wall-eyed white 
Studley, reassuringly; “he has gone away, | horse, so well known for twenty miles 
and will be away some time; andas to my round. A rotund rubicund little man, 
‘orders,’ they can very easily be obeyed. Dr. Blatherwick, always, when on pro- 
Jane has gone home. I told her you had | fessional visits, dressed in solemn black, 
fever, and she was afraid to stop, but her | with a bunch of gold seals hanging just 
mother will be coming here presently, and | beneath his waistcoat, as the only relief to 
to her and the doctor, whom I also expect, | his sombre appearance ; but much given, 
you must play the part of an invalid. You | when off duty, to the wearing of a pot-hat 
understand ? ” }and an old suit of dittoes, and sitting in a 
“Perfectly,” said Anne. ‘My life hence- | punt in the middle of the river, attended 
forward is to be one course of deception, | by his factotum. Dr. Blatherwick had an 
and the part is easily undertaken.” | idea that the treatment of lunacy was his 
“Your looks couldn’t be better—I mean | forte, and he had persuaded the friends of 
better for our purpose,” said the captain, | a poor harmless creature to yield him up 
examining her with a critical eye. ‘“Pale,|as a patient. The little doctor believed 
languid, and distraite, exactly the effect | implicitly in “ the power of the eye,” and 
that is required. I need not warn you not | declared that by that power he had com- 
to talk much, for you’re always silent and | pletely tamed the poor wretch who was so 
reserved, and when they ask you questions | constantly subjected to it; the fact being 
give general auswers—head hot, sense of | that the lunatic was a mild being, whom 
languor, depression, you know the sort of | nothing but the insults of the rude street 
thing!” | boys, who put out their tongues at him, 


“TI know it well enough,” said Anne, 
with a shudder, “there will be but little 
need of deception so far.” 

“There’s a ring,” said the captain ; 
“the nurse, no doubt! Now just one final | 
word. Don’t let her leave your room on 
any pretext. It is most essential that she 
should not go prying about the house, as 
such women generally do. I shall be | 
downstairs and shall probably hear her if 
she attempts to come down, but you must 
prevent her in the first instance. The bell | 
again! Don’t forget what I have just | 
said !” 

But little skill would have been required | 
to deceive the nurse, a kindly, motherly | 
woman, who called Anne “my dear,” and | 


| torpor. 


and pulled his coat when he took his 
walks abroad, could rouse out of mental 
Even on his other patients the 
doctor was in the habit of trying his 
power, declaring that he could arrive at 
an accurate diagnosis with a single glance. 


|“ Ha!” he exclaimed, laying his head on 
one side like a bird, and looking at Anne. 


“Skin dry, cheeks drawn, eyes suffused, 
lips set in fever! Quality not pronounced, 
able to tell next visit.” 

“You find it fever, as I mentioned I 
thought, doctor,” said Studley. “She 
must be kept quiet, I suppose ?” 

“ Perfect quiet, rest, barley-water, dry 
toast, medicine which I will send her! 
What should I say to cause? Impossible 





whose principal idea of fulfilling her|tosay. Only just come home, has she? 
functions was to manufacture a very raspy | Where from—Hampstead ? Explained at 
and gritty kind of gruel, and to go to|once—sudden change from dry air to 
sleep. Her power of compelling slumber | moist air, from bracing to relaxing—quite 
under difficulties was truly marvellous, enough to cause this illness. No danger, 
and even when her energies seemed to be | nothing to alarm yourself about, see her 
absorbed in gruel-making, she would pause | to-morrow. Good day, captain! hope you'll 
in the act of stirring, and drop gently | give us another reading this winter—shall 
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never forget ‘charged the six hundred ’— | 
capital ! excellent!” and the little doctor | 
hurried off in the hope of getting an hour | 
or two’s fishing that afternoon. 

The captain busied himself in the lower | 
part of the house until the evening. He 
went through a vast accumulation of | 
papers, with a great deal of care, burning | 
and destroying many of them. He looked | 
through his guns and fishing tackle, | 
greased his fishing boots, passed in review 
his sticks and whips, and generally ‘‘tidied 
up” his den. His occupation did not take 
him into the dining-room ; indeed, he very | 
carefully eschewed that apartment, eating | 
the steak which he broiled for himself in the | 
kitchen where it was cooked. The dining- 
room door was closed when the doctor paid | 
his second visit—he had had capital sport 
in the punt, and looked round in his fish- 
ing-clothes—and when he put his hand on | 
the handle, and prepared to go in to write | 
a prescription, Captain Studley deftly | 
shunted him into the den, where, as he said, 
pens and ink were handy. Thedoctor found 
his patient much in the same state, declined 
to specify the exact kind of fever, but re- 
jected the captain’s suggestion of “ inter- 
mittent” with the greatest scorn. 

When he had seen the doctor out, and | 
locked the garden gate behind him, the 
captain made his way to his daughter’s | 
room, and intimated his intention of re- 
lieving the nurse from any further attend- 
ance that night. The old woman expressed 
her perfect willingness to sit up, but the 
captain was peremptory, telling her that 
if the illness lasted, all her strength would 

e needed, and insisting on her retiring 
to the room until lately occupied by her 
daughter, which was at the other end of 
the house. 

As the sound of her retreating footsteps 
died away, the captain drew his chair to the 
bedside, and said in a low voice— 


| with earnest rapidity. 
/and I, far away to some place where we 





“You're doing it very well, my dear, 
very well indeed, but to-morrow you must | 
be worse. I’ve been thinking it will | 
probably be necessary for us to keep up | 
this fiction for some days, and in order | 
that we may do so, you must be decidedly | 
worse to-morrow, please. A little more | 
restlessness would be effective, I think, | 
and perhaps now and then a touch of | 
delirium. It is a great comfort to think | 


that in your doctor and nurse you have | 
two worthy but perfectly idiotic people, | 
who could be fooled by a far less skilful 
person than yourself.” 


. . . } 
“T-will de what you wish,” said Anne, | 


“though you have no idea of the difficulty! 
As I lie here, my whole brain is on fire! 
All that I have seen, all that you have told 


| me, all that I dread in the future, occupies 


my mind! Sometimes I feel that I can 
contain myself no longer, and that if I do 
not speak I shall go mad! Father, will 
you not help me in this strait! Think 
of what I have to bear, and have some 
mercy on me!” 

“Hush, Anne! a little lower! these old 


|/women sometimes have horribly quick 


ears!” said the captain, raising his hand. 
*“T don’t see what could be done, or how 
I could help you!” 

“ By taking me away from this dreadful 
place, far away and at once,” said she, 
raising herself in the bed, and speaking 
“Let us go, you 


shall be out of the reach of that man, and 
where we might have more chance of 
forgetting him, and his dreadful associa- 
tions! Father, will you do that for me, 


| will you take me away ? ” 


“Well, I could not say for certain, 
without a good deal of consideration, 
Anne,” said the captain, after a pause. 
“There is no particular reason why we 
should stop here, and I shall be certainly 
glad to get away from Heath—for a time 
at least.” 

“For ever, father! Your most earnest 
wish must be to have done with him for 
ever!” said Anne, sinking back. 

“Well, perhaps you’re right, Anne, and 
I'll certainly think of what you’ve said. 
Try and get to sleep now, my dear ; you’ve 
had a long and a very anxious day !” 


“Quite impossible,” the captain muttered 
to himself, when he had made sure that 
Anne had yielded to the fatigue, and was 
in her first sleep. ‘‘ No moving from here 
forme! Supposing Danby to have been 
missed, and traced, even a portion of the 
way, to this house, if suspicion and detec- 
tion are to be averted, it can only be done 
by my remaining on the spot!” 





EARLY EASTERN TRAVELLERS. 
BUSBEQUIUS. IN TWO PARTS. PART I. 

In Auger Gislen, Seigneur de Busbec, we 
encounter a traveller of very different com- 
plexion from thescientific condottiere, Man- 
deville. Instead of fighting for the Soldan 
of Babylon, the Grand Khan of the Tartars, 
and other worshippers of Mahound and 
Termagant, and asserting the spherical 
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form of the earth at the imminent risk of 
everlasting perdition, Busbequius lived and 
died a scholar and diplomatist in the 
service of the Emperor of Germany. 
Doubtless an adroit ambassador, for he 
died in harness, he is still more distin- 
guished by his literary skill, and the calm 
and scholar-like fashion in which he 
recounts events which to the vulgar 
would be “sensational.” Like many men 
who have played an important part in the 
great world-drama, Augerius Gislenius 
Busbequius—as he loved to Latinise him- 
self—bore the bar-sinister in his escutcheon. 
His noble father, Gilles Gislen, the pro- 
prietor of the Castle of Busbec, Busbeq, 
or Busbecq (spelling was a mere matter of 
fancy in olden times), on the river Lys, 
between Commines and Menin, hesitated 
to contract what is now called a “hymeneal 
alliance ” with a base-born maiden, but, 
to do him justice, spared neither pains nor 
expense in educating his son to the highest 
pitch of perfection then attainable, and in 
pushing him on in the world when he was 
able to take his part therein. Young 
Busbec, who was brought up in his father’s 
honse, at an early age made such remark- 
able progress in his studies, that his de- 
lighted pareut hastened to obtain from the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth an imperial re- 
script, legitimising him. It is not on record 
that he enjoyed theadvantage of studying in 
an English university, but this omission 
was in some measure repaired by a resi- 
dence of several years at the universities 
of Louvain, Paris, Venice, Bologna, and 
Padua. Having acquired a knowledge of 
seven languages—to wit, Latin, Italian, 
French, Spanish, German, Flemish, and 
Sclavonic—and imbibed much philosophy 
and an elegant taste for antiquities, botany, 
and zoology, he was now fit for work. 
Whether he spoke all the languages above 
enumerated “like a native” I know not; 
but I can testify that he wrote Latin in an 
elegant and smooth, yet vivacious style, a 
study of which would be invaluable to the 
Gresham lecturers of the present day. 

In 1554, being then thirty-two years 
of age, 
Lasso, ambassador at the English Court 
from the titular King of the Romans, 
afterwards Ferdinand the First, Emperor 
of Germany, and in his official capacity 
was present at the celebration of the ill- 
omened marriage between Philip the 


Second of Spain and Mary of England. 
On his return to Flanders, he received at 


Busbec commenced his diplo- | 
matic career in the suite of Don Pedro | 


Lille a letter from Ferdinand, command- 
ing him to present himself at Vienna, 
preparatory to going on an embassy to 
Constantinople. Appointed to this im- 
portant mission, Busbec made no longer 
stay than to visit his home and take leave 
of his father and friends; and, taking Tour- 
nay in his way, hastened to Brussels. Here 
he met Don Pedro Lasso, who “ spurred 
him on” to the voyage, and the young 
diplomatist immediately took horse and 
hastened towards Vienna. 

On arriving at his destination, he was at 
once introduced into the presence of King 
| Ferdinand by the Secretary of State, John 
| Van der Aa, and was delighted at his re- 

ception: “The prince received me with 
the respect he used to show to those per- 
sons of whose probity and faithfulness he 
had conceived a great opinion.” Ferdinand 
had, it seems, promised the Pacha of Buda 
that his envoy should be at Buda by the 
beginning of December, and there was, 
therefore, need for haste, for the King of 
the Romans was by no means willing that 
the “ Turks should take any advantage to 
break their agreement upon the pretence 
that he had failed in the performance of 
his.” Only twelve days remained — to 
modern minds a long while to take in 
going from Vienna to Buda—but, in the 
opinion of Busbec, very short for the pre- 
paration and performance of a “long and 
tedious” journey. Moreover, one of these 
days was “cut off” by a command of the 
king, who sent his new ambassador to 
visit John Maria Malvezius, then at Comora. 
This veteran diplomatist had been long 
resident at Constantinople, was well ac- 
quainted with the manners and disposi- 
tion of the Turks, and was at this moment 
dying of a disease contracted during a two 
years’ incarceration in the Seven Towers— 
a hideous state prison at the southern 
corner of Constantinople, wherein the 
Turks were apt to lock up foreign ambas- 
sadors upon very slight provocation. It 
had been originally intended to send 
Malvezius again among the Ottomans ; 
but, worn down by his malady, he refused 
to go, and Busbec was substituted for him. 

Away rode Busbee from Vienna to 
“Comora, a castle seated on the con- 
fluence of the Danube and the river 
Vaga (Waag), a frontier garrison against 
the Turks "—the famous virgin fortress 
Komorn—whither he brought instructions 
to Malvezius, to ‘‘coach” him for his 
mission. It was nota very encouraging 
or inspiriting entertainment for the new 
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envoy to the Turks to be closeted for a 
couple of days with a man who had been 
injured unto death in the very position he 
was himself about to occupy; but he 
profited much by the interview, and hus- 
banded the hints of the dying diplomatist 
as to what he was to do and avoid in his 
daily conversation with the Turks, and 
how to escape the impositions of those 
heathens. Preparations being at length 
complete, Busbec set out from Vienna, and, 
passing through Komorn, crossed the 
Waag, and pushed on to Gran, “the first 
garrison of the Turks I came to in 
Hungary.” The governor of Komorn, 
one Colonel John Pax—an awkward name 
for a soldier—“had sent sixteen horse with 
me (of those that the Hungarians call 
Hussars),”’ and before long the party met 
a body of Turkish horse, sent forward to 
meet them. The Turkish cavalry excited 
the admiration of the scholar, who says: 





disciplined corps of infantry in the world. 
Busbequius, saturated with ancient history, 
compares them to the Roman pretorian 
guards, but was clearly astounded at the 
ascetic manners of the Janizaries, who 
fulfilled at this period other functions 
than mere fighting. “Their number, 
when it is filled, is twelve thousand, and 
their prince disperses them all over his 
dominions—either to garrison his forts 
against his enemy, or to be safeguard to 
Christians and Jews against the injurious 
rage of the multitude; for there is no 
well-inhabited village, town, or city, 
wherein there are not some or other of 
these Janizaries to protect Christians, 
Jews, and other helpless persons from the 
fury of the rabble. The castle of Buda is 
always garrisoned by them; their habit is 
a long garment down to the ancles; upon 
their heads they wear the sleeve of a coat 
or cloak, for from thence, as they say, the 




















“To a man unaccustomed to see such | pattern was drawn; their head is put into 
sights, it was a very pleasant spectacle, for | part of it, and part of it hangs down 
their bucklers and spears were curiously | behind, flapping upon their shoulders; in 
painted, their sword-hilts bedecked with | the front or fore part of it there arises a 
jewels, their plumes of feathers parti- | silver cone, somewhat long, gilt over, and 
coloured, and the coverings of their heads | wrought with jewels of an ordinary sort. 
were twisted with round windings, as | These Janizaries usually came to me by 
white as snow; their apparel was| couples; when they were admitted they 
purple, or at least dark blue; they rode bowed their heads and made obcisance, 
upon stately prancers, adorned with most and presently they ran hastily to me, and 
beautiful trappings.” Busbee was con-| touched either my garment or my hand, 
ducted straightway to Gran, where he was | as if they would have kissed it; and then 
entertained, “not after a courtly, but after | forced upon me a bundle or nosegay of 
a military manner ;” for, instead of beds, | hyacinth or narcissus, and presently retired 
the Turks spread coarse shaggy rugs| backward.” These visits were not alto- 
upon the hard boards for his attendants. gether mere demonstrations of respect, 
The prudent scholar here indulges in a /| “for,” continues the ambassador, “ when 
self-satisfied chuckle. “Thus my following | I had given them money (which was the 
had a taste of Turkish delights (forsooth) ;| only thing they aimed at) they bowed 
as for myself, I fared better, for my bed | their heads again, and giving me thanks 
was carried along with me wheresoever I | with a loud voice, they wished me all 
went.” At Gran, Busbec “marvelled much happiness, and departed.” Busbequius 
to hear the croaking of frogs in such a | could not sufficiently admire the behaviour 
cold season of the year as the month of | of this highly-drilled corps, and remarks 
December; the cause was, the waters, | that “they stood, with a great deal of 
stagnant in those places, are made warm | modesty and silence, with their hands upon 
by sulphureous exhalations.” Pushing on | their breasts, and fixing their eyes upon 
to Buda, he there witnessed the manceuvres | the ground, so that they seemed more like 
of the Turkish cavalry, who “began to | our monks than their soldiers. Yet these 
show me some sport, curvetting and dis- | are the Janizaries that carry such a terror 
charging one against the other; they | with them wheresoever they come.” 
threw their bonnets on the ground, and, | Again, when at the end of his journey, 
galloping their horses with full speed by | the ambassador was admitted to an audi- 
them, they took them up by the points of | ence of the great Solyman, he remarks : 
their spears, and many such ludicrous | “Among the rest, I most admired the 
pranks did they perform.” Herealso he got | Janizaries. Though there were several 


the first sight of the dreaded Janizaries, at | thousands of them, yet they stood at a 
that time the most numerous and the best- 


distance from one another, silent and 
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motionless, as if they had been statues; so 
that I, who was at some distance from 
them, at first thought they had been 
statues, till, being told to salute them as the 
custom is, I saw them all bow their heads 
at once by way of re-salutation unto me.” 

Busbee’s account of the Janizaries 
reflects the greatest credit upon his 
powers of observation. His comparison 
of their demeanour with that of monks 
is perfect; but it is somewhat remark- 
able that he should have made no 
inquiries into the origin of the famous 
corps which so strongly excited his 
interest. The Janizaries were, in point of 
fact, military monks, like the knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem. Amurath, like all 
absolute monarchs, felt the want of a 
regiment of guards, attached to him alone, 
who should have neither tie nor sym- 
pathy with his subjects, should be com- 
pletely ignorant or utterly careless of 
customs, and know no law but his com- 
mand. To this end the corps of Janizaries 
was founded, and was wholly composed of 
Christian youths, the children of the 
conquered, “caught young,” brought up 
most carefully in the Mohammedan faith, 
and trained for war. They were not 
allowed to marry, Amurath being ap- 
parently of the opinion of Lord Bacon, 
that he that hath wife and children hath 
given hostages to fortune, and is less valid 
for great undertakings than a bachelor. 
Even in the last degenerate days of the 
Janizaries, when marriage was permitted 
among them, no married man was ever ad- 
vanced in rank, the lead being reserved 
for the single. At the time when Bus- 
bee saw them, these singular soldiers 
were at the highest pitch of efficiency, and 
had forty-two years earlier shown their 
pretorian proclivities by deposing Bazarjet 
the Second. 

During his short stay at Buda, the Turks 
often dropped in to sup with the imperial 
ambassador, “and were mightily taken 
with the delicious sweetness of my wine; 
it is a liquor that they have but little of in 
Turkey, and therefore they more greedily 
desire it, and drink it more profusely when 
once they come where it is. They con- 
tinued carousing till late at night; but 
afterwards I grew weary of the sport, and 
therefore rose from table and went to my 
chamber ; but as for them, they went away 
sad because they had not their full swing 
at the goblet, but were able to stand upon 
their feet.” These persistent guests gene- 
rally contrived to get on very well without 


| their temperate and learned host, who oft 
allowed them to drink their fill after he 
|had left. “ Being thus accommodated, 
| they tippled it out till they were even dead 
drunk, and, tumbling down, lay fast asleep 
on the ground.” ‘This determination to 
pursue a carouse to the end arose from 
the careful application of Turkish logic to 
a case which presented some difficulty: 
“You must know that it is a great sin in 
Turkey to drink wine, especially for those 
who are well stricken in years ; as for the 
younger sort, they think the offence to be 
venial. But seeing they expect no less 
punishment after death for drinking a 
little wine than if they drank ever so 
| much, when once they have tasted of that 
liquor they go on to drink more and more; 
for having once incurred the penalty of 
their law, they think they may sin gratis, 
and account drunkenness as a matter of 
gain.” 

| With these agreeable companions, and 
in visiting the hot springs and other 
curiosities of the neighbourhood, Busbec 
passed his time pending the convalescence 
of the Pacha of Buda, who had been 
| thrown into a violent sickness by the loss 
of a large sum of money. To his despair, 
his own physician, Heer William Quac- 
queleben, was requested to attend the 
pacha, for “if he had died, the Turks 
would say my physician had killed him; 
and by that means the good man might 
have run a great hazard, and I myself 
might also have borne part of the infamy 
as being accessory thereto.” However, 
the pacha got better, and, after an unsa- 
tisfactory interview, allowed the embassy 
to proceed on their journey in boats down 
the Danube to Belgrade. This was quicker, 
and, moreover, safer than the land route. 
“The vessel in which I was, was drawn 
along by a lesser pinnace, in which there 
were twenty-four oars. The mariners 
rowed night and day without any inter- 
‘mission, except only a few hours that the 
poor souls borrowed to sleep and eat in. 
In my passage down the river, I could not 
but observe the venturousness, not to say 
temerity, of the Turks, who were not afraid 
to sail on in the mistiest weather and the 
darkest night, and when the wind blew 
very hard too; and, besides, there were 
many water-mills, with several trunks and 
boughs of trees hanging over the banks, 
which made our passage very dangerous ; 
so that sometimes our vessel, by the bois- 
| terousness of the wind, was driven to the 
bank, and there dashed against old stumps 
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of trees hanging over, so that it was like 


to split; this is certain, that she lost some | 
scription—Tauranum.” 


| Constantinople the party put up at cara- 

| vanserais, where “nothing is done in 
secret.” 

| lodging, 


planks out of her hull, which made a 
terrible crack and noise when they were 
loosed therefrom. This noise awaked me ; 
leaping out of my bed, I advised the 
mariners to be more cautious ; they lifted 


up their voices and gave me no other | 
over, the custom was to send to every 


answer than ‘ Alaure,’i.e., God will help; 


and so I might go to bed again if I would.” | 
|ulmost as big as a table; in the middle a 


After a five-days’ voyage the travellers 
arrived safely at Belgrade. At the sight 


of this great city, which had only been | 


wrested from the Christians in 1520, 


Busbec remarks that in the preceding | 


generation this bulwark of Hungary, 
although vigorously assaulted by the 
Turks, first under Amurath and again 
under Mahomet, was valiantly defended, 
and the barbarians beaten off with great 
loss; but that at the time of Solyman’s 
invasion, Belgrade, either by the neglect 


of young King Lewis or by the discords | 


of the factious Hungarian nobles, was 
destitute of a garrison capable of defend- 
ing it, and thus fell an easy prey to the 
enemy. He attributes the utter ruin of 
Hungary to the loss of Belgrade. That 
door being once opened, “an Iliad of 
miseries broke in upon poor Hungary.” 
Disaster followed disaster, until King 


| side represented a Roman soldier, placed 


between a bull and a horse, with this in- 
On the road to 


Busbec abhorred this sort of 
because the eyes of all the 
Turks were continually upon him. More- 


guest a pilau—‘‘a great wooden dish 


platter full of barley boiled to a jelly, with 
a little piece of flesh, and about the platter 
were some small loaves, and here and there 
a piece of honeycomb.” He tried despe- 
rately hard to back out of eating this 
mysterious mess, as his own supper was 
being cooked by his servant, and he was 
naturally averse to spoiling his appetite 
with an unknown and infidel dish; but 
the host “ took it amiss,” and hinted pretty 
clearly that it was eaten by “ three-tailed 
bashaws,” and therefore was good enough 
| fora Christian ambassador. Sorely pressed, 
| poor Busbec made up his mind to “ execute 
| himself,” and tackled the pilau like a philo- 
| sopher. He was agreeably surprised. ‘‘ The 
| relish of it pleased me well, for it is of the 
| bin commended by Galen—very whole- 
some and not unpleasing to the taste.” 
| On arriving at Constantinople in January 
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Lewis the Second, at the head of twenty- | 1555, our traveller found that Solyman 
five thousand Hungarians, made a last} was not there, but at the head of his army 
desperate stand at Mohacs, and was utterly | at Amasia, a city of ancient Cappadocia. 
defeated by Solyman and two hundred | Solyman at this time was well stricken in 
thousand Turks! Nodoubtthe Hungarians, | years, and was ruled almost completely by 
enfeebled by constant losses and racked by | his wife Roxalana and his son-in-law, the 
internal dissensions, were greatly out- | Grand Vizer Rustan, the last great financier 
numbered ; but no careful historian at-| that Turkey produced. These two had by 
taches much weight to figures. On the | their intrigues recently brought about the 
fatal field of Mohacs the Hungarians lost | death of a promising son of Solyman, 
their king, seven bishops, and an entire | Mustapha—the idol of the army, and 
army. The Turks now overran Hungary, | therefore detested by Roxalana, who 
took Buda, and enslaved Transylvania. | desired the succession for her own children. 
For, saith Busbec, “the Ottomans are} Busbec does not hesitate to apply the 
herein not unlike to great rivers, whose | epithet ‘‘ contemptible” to the means 
swelling waves, if they break down any | adopted by Rustan to raise money: “For 
part of the bank or dyke that keeps them | he laid a tax on herbs, roses, and violets, 
in, spread far and near and do abundance | which grew in great men’s gardens; he 
of mischief; so the Turks, but far more | caused the armour, coats of mail, warriors’ 
perniciously, having once broke through | horses of such as were taken prisoners in 
the obstacles that stopped them, make a /| war, to be sold; and by such ways as these 
vast spoil wherever they come.” he got together such a mass of money 

At Belgrade, Busbec found an oppor- | that Solyman was very secure on that 
tunity of gratifying his taste for antique | part. There is a chamber ia the Seraglio 








coins, in the collection of which he took a| at Constantinople over which there is 
greatdelight. His physician, Quacqueleben, 
fitted him “to a hair, for he was as much 
addicted to those studies as myself. I 
found a great many pieces which on one 


| this inscription—‘ Here is the money 
obtained by the diligence of Rustan.’ ” 

| While preparing for the journey to 
| Amasia-——esteemed a mighty serious busi- 
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ness—Busbec observed the curiosities and | truly Mohammedan “navvy.” This worthy 
humours of Constantinople. Like the | fellow and his “mates” were hard at 
Roman Cardinal—who having never ob- | work, digging out stones from the ruined 
served any sea but the Mediterranean, | baths of Antoninus to build houses withal. 
was startled to find the river Thames | Finding the statue of a soldier in his 
running upwards as he arrived with the armour, curiously wrought and almost 
tide—the Fleming admired much the | entire, they quickly battered it with their 
“nature of that sea which always runs | hammers before the tortured eyes of the 
downward with a vast stream, and never | Visitors. This was more than flesh and 
recoils with any tide.” He regrets that | blood could bear, and the travellers 
the fear of swelling his epistle to too | hesitated not to express their displeasure 
|| great a bulk prevents him from dilating | at this rude violence; but all the answer 
‘| on Chalcedon, the city of the blind; but | they got was this—‘“ What, will you bow 
|| being, like most scholars, somewhat of an|down to worship this statue as you 
| epicure, he mentions the great variety of | Christians use to do to yours?” 

fish caught in the Bosphorus, and smacks| The white-haired goats of Angora come 
| his lips at the recollection of those highly- | in for great admiration, as do also the 
| flavoured importations from the Palus | broad-tailed sheep, albeit the traveller 
| 

| 








Meotis—botargo and caviare. He finds | dreads that his account of the heavy 
space also for the well-known story of the | sheep-tails being laid “upon a plank 


” 





will not 








‘running on two little wheels 
| secure absolute credence. Here also were | 
| the ropes slack under the strain, wetted | found “ devil-birds,” which make a sound | 
|| them till by their shrinkage they raised | like unto a postboy’s horn, and, better 
i the obelisk to its position—emphatically a | than all these marvels, Greek and Latin 
| 


artificer who undertook to raise the 
obelisk in the hippodrome, and finding 


tough story, told also of the obelisk at | inscriptions, more or less illegible, and | 


Rome. More interesting were the panthers, abundance of coins of Constantine, Justin, 


leopards, and lions, trained by some Van 
Amburgh of the period till “ they were so 
gentle and tame that I saw one of the 
keepers pull a sheep out of a lion’s mouth, 
so that he only moistened his jaws with 
the blood without devouring it. I saw 
also a young elephant so playful that he 
would dance and play at ball.” Busbec 
evidently feels that this statement is a 
crust for the incredulous ; so, after alluding 
to Seneca’s elephant dancing on a rope, 
and that astute animal spoken of by Pliny 
as understanding Greek, he continues: 
“But that you may not think me an 
egregious fibber, give me leave to explain 
myself: when this elephant was bid to 
dance, he did so caper or quiver with his 


| Valens, and other of the later Roman 
jemperors. “All my delight was as soon 
as [ came to my inn at night to inquire 
}after old inscriptions, coins, and rare 
| plants.” Coins he found in plenty in the 

cities of Asia Minor, where the.Turks were 
| in the habitof using them for weights—viz., 
| of a drachm or half-a-drachm—and called 
|them “Giaur Manguri,” the money of 
| Pagans or infidels. ‘‘ At Amasia there was 

a brasier who grieved me very much, for, 

demanding of him whether he had any 
'old coins to sell, he answered me that a 
| few days ago he had a large room full of 
'them, but melted them down to make 
brass kettles, as thinking them of little 
| value and fit for no other use. When I 


























_ heard this story it troubled me much to 
|lose so many choice monuments of an- 
| | tiquity ; but I paid him back in his own 
|| very prettily took up the ball in his trunk | coin, by telling him that I would have 
and sent it flying therewith.” | given him a hundred guilders for them ; 
|| On his way to Amasia, our learned|so that my revenge was suited to his 
| gossip passed through Nicomedia to Nice, | injury, for I sent him away as sorrowful 
| hearing by the way a mighty noise “as of | as he did me for losing the coins.” 
|| 


whole body and interchangeably move 
his feet, that he seemed to represent a 
|| kind of jig; and as for playing at ball, he 


a) * 


— -—- | 








men that jeered and mocked us.” This | — 
was his first introduction to the hyena. | 

At Nice there was much to admire, and | 

the antiquaries, Busbec and Quacqueleben,| “Do not imagine for a moment that in 
no doubt enjoyed themselves hugely in | what are commonly called;the ‘palmy ’ days 
poking about among the excavations then | of the drama, people knew nearly so much 
being made by the Turks ; but one fine day | about Shakespeare as they know now.” 
they encountered a terrible rebuff from a| This remark was addressed by the elder 
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to the younger of two gentlemen who, | Edmund Kean, reviving the play after its 
having formed part of the vast throng | representation on the stage had been 
assembled within the walls of the Lyceum | prohibited for many years, on account of 
Theatre to witness Mr. Henry Irving’s | the malady of George III., restored Shake- 
performance of Hamlet, were now seated | speare’s tragical termination. Lear and 
at a table in their club-room to discuss the | Cordelia both died, but the love passages 
evening’s experience, and to con over | between the latter and Edgar, of which 
the reminiscences which it might have | Shakespeare, as you know, is perfectly 
awakened. innocent, were retained, and the Fool 
“Well, I have been told,” observed the | remained in the abyss of nonentity into 
junior, “that in bygone days nothing; which he had been flung by Tate. 
delighted fellows of my age more than the | The circumstance that Lear, on the rare 
announcement that Edmund Kean, say, or occasions when it is now performed, 
Macready, would appear in one of his | accords with the Shakespearian text, has 
noted Shakespearian parts; that, in order | its origin in Mr. Macready’s management 
to see the play, they would run the| of Covent Garden. This takes me back 
risk of being crushed almost to death in |to the assertion which I made just now, 
the pit entrance; and that the word | that people know much more about 
‘slow,’ as applied to one of our standard | Shakespeare now than they did in the 
tragedies, would have been altogether | oldentime. That nothing like a return to 
unintelligible. Now I have known the | Tate’s Lear would now be tolerated I am 
theatrical world of London for some few | certain.” 
years, and I can safely affirm that I never; ‘Are you not illustrating the old adage 
in my life saw anything approaching the | which teaches us that over familiarity is 
excitement which everywhere prevailed, as not accompanied by increase of respect ? ” 
the time approached for the appearance of asked the junior. ‘The people who 
Mr. Irving as Hamlet.” accepted a sham Shakespeare for the 
“You have been correctly informed, and genuine article, at any rate showed venera- 
what you say is perfectly true,” said the tion for the name. They might not consult 
senior; “but you have inadvertently | the text at home, but they went to the 
thrown together two names that represent , theatre, happy to obtain what they could 
distinctly separate orders of things. Mr. get; they cheered histrionic excellence 
Edmund Kean took the Shakespearian with enthusiasm, and they went away 
plays as he found them adapted for the perfectly satisfied that they had seen a 
stage by some one of his predecessors, and | work of the immorta! bard, the fact of 
illustrated them by his brilliant acting; | modification being to them utterly un- 
whereas Mr. Macready, a gentleman of known. We seem now to have lost in 
decided literary taste, was a dramatic re- | enthusiasm what we have gained in 
former, who did much to dispel that igno- | learning.” 
rance of Shakespeare to which I have| ‘“ How can you say that enthusiasm for 
just referred. With him began the practice the name of Shakespeare has lessened, 
of reverting to original texts, instead of | after what we have witnessed this evening ? 
accepting without question the modifica-| Do not estimate merely the numerical 
tions of a Garrick or a Kemble.” force of the audience—though that is 
“Pardon me,” interposed a listener, great indeed—but observe the mood in 
looking up from his arm-chair ; “ but if I | which the entire performance of Hamlet 
recollect right, the credit is due toEdmund | is watched. People admire intensely, but 
Kean of restoring King Lear to something | they will not allow their expression of 
like the shape which it wore before it was | admiration to mar their intellectual enjoy- 
spoiled by Nahum Tate.” ment. They will applaud to the echo 
“The fact had escaped my memory,” | when applause does not cause interruption, 
replied the senior, “and I stand properly ' but while Mr. Irving is speaking they 
corrected. But the restoration to which | want to hear him.” 
you refer did not go a great way. As faras “Just here comes my puzzle,” inter- 
the virtuous personages were concerned, | posed the junior. “I have seen Hamlet 
Nahum Tate made the story end happily. | tolerably often—indeed, much too often 
The old king recovered his reason, and |for my personal comfort—but I don’t 
Edgar was rewarded with the hand of | recollect, on former occasions, either 
Cordelia, who did not die, and had never/| the enthusiasm which shows itself in 
been married to any king of France. Mr.| numbers or that which .is manifested 
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MR. IRVING’S HAMLET. 
by self-control. The impression had | that the sole purpose of the actor’s art 
gradually been made upon me that Shake-| was to produce a number of startling 
speare, except for the studious, is an | effects, and that he who could make seven 
institution of the past, not fitted to the | points was a better man than he who 
play-goers of the present day. I ‘han | only five.” 
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suppose that we are more frivolous than| ‘‘ Now I begin to understand,” remarked 
the fellows were forty or fifty years ago, | the junior, “why Shakespeare becomes 
but we are hard-worked, very hard-worked | such a bore. The points had all been 
indeed, and in our hours of recreation we | learned by heart, and consequently ceased 
want to be amused.” to produce the wonted result, and the 

“And is the hard work of which you | intervals between them were all filled up 


complain so highly intellectual, that the 
need of change renders it impossible for 
your recreation to be intellectual likewise? 


with stilted declamations that awakened 
no sympathy. Now when I reflect on the 
performance of this evening, the very last 
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As far as your own individual feelings | things that occur to me are those isolated 
are concerned, the impression of which | points about which so much fuss has, it 
you speak must have been entirely effaced; | seems, been made. I look upon Mr. 
for, as far as I can judge from appearances, | Irving’s Hamlet as a personage in whose 
no one could have been more thoroughly | joys and sorrows I can readily participate; 
gratified by this evening’s performance | nay, if he came back from the grave, like 
than yourself.” | his father, | should be very happy to make 
“Nay, I was pleased, certainly,” said his acquaintance.” 
the junior. To tell you the honest; ‘“ Whatsort of a personage, then, did you 
truth, I had never thought much of | consider him to be?” asked the senior; “I 
Hamlet before. My general notion was | mean as regarded in the new light.” 
that he was a man who indulged in the habit | “Well, I look upon him,” replied the 
of making long speeches to himself, and | junior, “as a man with a large heart, 
of doing everything that he told the| placed amid circumstances under which 
players to avoid.” a keen sensibility could be only a source 
“You never thought that he was a/of mental agony. As Mr. Carlyle said 
human being like yourself?” asked the , of Dante, he was the sorrowfullest looking 
senior. | person I ever saw. And it is to Mr. 
“Oh dear, no,” was the response. “I | Irving’s power of exhibiting this sustained 
never thought that he belonged to humanity | sorrow that I ascribe the greatness of the 
at all. The poet sang— | performance.” 
Oh, cuckoo, shall I call thee bird, | ‘Your expressed opinion seems to point 
Or but a wandering voice ? | towards rather a dismal sort of entertain- 
In like manner I have regarded Hamlet ment, and to be somewhat one-sided. 
as a stationary speech.” | Surely there is nothing sorrowful in the 
“ But to this view, if I may venture to | advice to the players,” objected the senior. 
surmise, Mr. Irving put an end?” said “ Certainly not,” answered the junior ; 
the senior. | “but the cheerful familiarity with which 
“Most decidedly,” answered the junior. | it was given is perfectly in keeping with 
“And I was much annoyed at the observa- | the rest of the part. I have heard some 
tion of some old-fashioned folks in my | people talk of Hamlet as of one melancholy 
immediate vicinity, who evidently thought | by nature, but I am sure that the por- 
that the entire importance of the character | traiture of such a man is not contemplated 
depended on the number of points which; by Mr. Irving. A melancholy man can 





the actor had an opportunity of making.” 

“That worship of points, as they are 
called, was one of the prevalent vices of 
my early days,” observed the senior. “One 
would ask how Hamlet looked when he 
first saw the ghost, and quote the recorded 
miracle of Betterton, who is said to have 


| stand many hard buffets and bear many 
heavy fardels; but he who is of a cheerful, 
genial disposition, is just the one who 
suffers most, when his yearnings for 
reciprocal affection meet no response. 
Under pleasant circumstances I can fancy 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet being even lively 





turned as white as his own neckcloth. | above the average; but as it is, the man’s 
Another object of curiosity was the manner spirit is crushed, and he can only be merry 
in which, after killing Polonius, Hamlet | by fits and starts. He lives in a court 
enquired whether the victim was the king. | where he knows that he is regarded by 


Many persons seemed, indeed, to think | the reigning monarch with suspicion and 
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dislike, where he is disgusted by the 
indecorous marriage of his mother, and 
where he feels that everyone, with the 
single exception of Horatio, is a spy. The 
youthful imnocence of Ophelia seems 
alone to defy mistrust, but even his con- 
fidence in her is at last shaken, and the 
conviction is forced upon him that she is 
but one of a bad lot.” 

“Of course,” asked the senior, “you 
approve of the unusual arrangement by 
which, in the third act, the listeners are 
made visible to the audience ? ” 

“ Entirely,” was the reply. “And lam 
not ashamed to confess that I now com- 
prehend for the first time why Hamlet so 
suddenly loses his temper.” 

“Ay,” observed the senior, “even the 
most inveterate point-seeker may find 
emple matter for admiration in the scene 
with Ophelia, and in the subsequent scene 
with the two courtiers. How wild is the 
storm of rage!” 

‘** And how very transient!” added the 
junior. “ How the whole deportment 
illustrates the nervous irritability and 
irresolution of the character! You remem- 
ber Horatio’s description of the ghost as 
having ‘a countenance more in sorrow 
than in anger ?’” 

“Certainly,” answered the senior. 

“Well,” continued the junior. 


“And 


yet this was the ghost of a murdered maz, | 


who had no doubt as to the crime com- 
mitted against him. Does not the descrip- 
tion, especially when taken into considera- 
tion with the tenderness with which the 
ghost always regards the queen, justify us 
in assuming that the ‘ pigeon-livered ’ 
disposition of which Hamlet accuses him- 
self in the soliloquy which becomes such 
a splendid psychological essay in the 
hands of Mr. Irving—that his ‘lack of 


gall’ is in a great measure hereditary, and | 


that the absolute incapacity for a thorough- 
going hatred, of the sort that Dr. Johnson 


would have commended, is to be regarded 


as a family failing.” 


“From which,” interposed the senior, | 


“the uncle is assuredly exempt.” 


“No doubt,” was the reply; “and | 
observe that in the very speech-to which I | 


have just referred, Hamlet, after bestow- 
ing upon his uncle such a variety of 
opprobrious epithets, adds the word ‘ kind- 
less’ as the climax of them all.” 


“Then I suppose,” said the senior, | 


“that you object to the restoration of 
Hamlet’s soliloquy in the third act, uttered 
while the king is at prayer ?” 


“ Not at all,” replied the junior. “In 
the first place, it is useful for the purpose 
|of the fable; in the second, I agree with 
| those who regard the horrible sentiments 

uttered by Hamlet as really alien from his 
nature, and intrinsically no more than a 
| pretext for deferring the deed of vengeance. 
But what do you think of that more 
| startling innovation, the omission of visible 
| pictures in the closet-scene ? ” 
| ‘That question is not to be hastily 
| answered,” said the senior, gravely. ‘In 
\the text there is no direction by which 
| the stage-manager can be guided, and so 
|far the interpretation seems left to the 
| discretion of the actor. On the other 
hand, the words ‘counterfeit presentment 
| of two brothers’ apparently indicate some- 
| thing more material than mere creations 
| of the fancy.” 
| “But again,” objected the junior, 
|  Hamlet’s description of the picture seems 
|more properly applicable to a vision of 
| the mind than to an actual painting. At 
all events, Mr. Irving’s representation of 
the workings of a vivid imagination is so 
‘accurate and effective, that one is inclined 
| to give him the benefit of the doubt.” 

“ Agreed!” ejaculated the senior. “And 
| let us rejoice that we once more have a 
| tragic actor who, unfettered by convention, 
|is able from his own mind to work ont 
such a consistent whole as Mr. Irving’s 
| Hamlet. The time, I trust, has come 
' when the serious study of Shakespeare, 
which is a characteristic of the present day, 
_being utterly distinct from the ignorant 
| worship of the past, will find its expression 
in the encouragement of that poetical 
| drama which is among the glories of our 
country. The Americans have always 
stood high as Shakespearian scholars; and 
if that desired reform takes place, it will 
be in a great measure due to the American 
gentleman who now rules the Lyceum 
Theatre, and has given Mr. Irving the op- 
portunity of which he makes so noble a use. 








'KAROL, THE FRIEND OF MURGER. 
| To Henry Miirger has been attributed 
| the discovery, even the invention, of what 
is called Bohemianism; but he was rather 
| the historian and chronicler of that peculiar 
state of life. His books gave it shape and 
substance in the eyes of an uninformed 
public, for he related under a thin veil of 
fiction the actual adventures and experi- 
'ences of himself and his friends. They 
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measure, although, no doubt, something 
of their method of existence was due to 
choice. They disliked restrictions and 
opposed formality; they found pleasure | 
in surprising and shocking those, whose 
own rather commonplace character kept 
them always safely within the boundaries 
of respectability. And although not so 
very long ago, still this was at a time when 
the world in general seemed indisposed to 
recognise as legitimate industries the | 
Bohemian professions—for so they have | 
been described—of art, literature, and 
the stage; the which, in that they dis- 
pensed with articles of apprenticeship, 
and needed other qualifications than such 
as could be conferred by formal certifi- 
cates and diplomas, came to he accounted 
rather as idle, disreputable, and even 
mischievous callings, that led worthy 
men’s sons astray, promoted dissipation, 
and entailed poverty and ruin. Miirger’s | 
writings were at once a manifesto and | 
a revelation. He glorified the outward | 
condition of himself and his brother | 
Bohemians, lent it almost a romantic 
interest, showed how picturesque it | 
was, how full of adventure, how frolie- | 
some, how intensely humorous. So far 
he seemed to protest against and ridicule 
the prescriptions of society and its repro- 
bation of Bohemia. But he did not 
conceal the fact that his picture had a 
dark side: a very dark side. With some- 
thing of cynical frankness he exposed the 
miseries of his own manner of life, its 
privations, penury, and squalor. Altogether 
La Vie de Bohéme is a very melancholy | 
book. But one more melancholy still is | 
the memoir of Miirger himself—Pour 
servir 4 l’Histoire de la vraie Bohéme— 
published after his death, by three of his 
friends, calling themselves Les Buveurs 
d’Eau, from a little artistic club of that 
name of which they, as well as Miirger, 
had been members. The general public, 
perhaps, did not fully know until then 
how absolutely true to fact, his fictions 
had been; that his books had been lived, 
even to the smallest incident they nar- 
rated ; that his career had been a most 
wretched round of suffering, from indi- 
gence, sickness, even absolute destitution. 
He was but thirty-eight when he died, 
in the Hospital Dubois, after some years 
of deplorably infirm health. He had | 
become a constant inmate of the Paris 
hospitals. But a few days before his 
death, he wrote upon a scrap of paper | 


were Bohemians of necessity in a great | 
| 
| 
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—he had been forbidden to speak— 
“Ricord et les autres d’avis d’aller a le 
maison Dubois. J’aurais mieux aimé 
Saint Louis. On est plus chez soi la-bas.” 
It had come to that. He was more “at 


| home” in one hospital than in another. 


In those few last words of his, how much 
of the story of his life is told! 

Karol was the friend of Miirger, and is 
regarded by Les Buveurs d’Eau as “la 
plus étrange et la plus sympathique figure 
de Boheme dont on ait jamais oui parler.” 
Karol appears in Miirger’s novel as the 
eccentric painter Lazare. It is not clear, 
however, that Karol had followed very 
closely or arduously any of even the 
Bohemian professions. Certain vague 
aspirations ‘in regard to literature and 
art seem occasionally to have stirred 
within him, although with little practical 
result. Now and then he produced 
very execrable verses, or sketches in 
water colours of very indifferent quality. 
But he more often declared the main 
object of his life to be the liberation of 
Poland: a subject that occupied and 
exercised the last generation a good deal, 
although little is heard of it now. For 
Karol believed himself a Pole, and in- 
variauiz so described himself. 

All the friends of Miirger were poor, 
but Karol was so poor that it is difficult 
to understand how he could have sub- 
sisted at all. Yet he seems to have had 
it in his power now and then to render 
real services to his comrades and acquaint- 
ances, in the way of providing them 
with shelter and food. Les Buveurs 
d’Eau speaks of him in terms of extra- 
ordinary affection. The biographers 
of Miirger have recorded many passages 
in the life of Karol. It was felt that, if 
only because of his eccentricity, he was a 
real credit to Bohemia. For eccentricity, 
if it be of a humorous tendency, and may 
therefore be justly credited with elements 
of pathos and tenderness, is very highly 
esteemed in Bohemia. 

The physical aspect of Karol was at 
least remarkable. He was thick-set, beard- 
less, his face of a Tartar type, his com- 
plexion dark olive, his hair red-brown, 
his eyes large, his nose flat. He enter- 
tained, however, a harmless measure of 
vanity in regard to his personal appear- 
ance. He was sedate and self-possessed 
in manner, somewhat impassible even. 
He could not be moved to laughter, 
although Bohemia might be indulging its 
most extravagant disposition towards the 
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jocular and the ludicrous. He was of 
prodigious muscularity. In this respect 
he might have sat for the portrait of the 
Porthos of Alexandre Dumas. He could 
burst a strong lock with a blow of his 
fist; he was reported to have stopped, by 
sheer strength of wrist, the runaway horses 
of a diligence! Yet,as Les Buveurs d’Eau 
write of him, he was Bayard, Don Quixote, 





and St. Francis de Sales all in one. Often- 
times he preferred to overlook provocations | 
and insults he might, with little effort on | 
his part, have severely punished, rather | 
than use his giant’s strength like a giant— 
tyrannously. He was extremely charitable, 
he was very brave, he was chivalrous even 
tocraziness. So his friends have described | 
him. 

Of his origin it was only known that he 
was the son of a soldier of the Empire who | 
had married a Polish wife. Wounded | 
or exhausted, he had dropped out of the | 
line of march, tarrying near Wilna, on the | 
road back from Moscow to France. He 
had there received hospitalities, and repaid | 
them by bestowing his hand and name 
upon his hostess. Subsequently he had | 
returned to Paris, and, dying there, had | 
left his widow and two children—Karol, | 
and another concerning whom there is 
nothing to relate—to subsist as best they 
could. She opened a very humble restau- 
rant in the Rue Mignon, with a table 
d’héte at thirteen sous, especially designed | 
for the accommodation of Polish refugees. 
Gathered round her board were to be seen | 
many victims of national disaster—the 
bowed figures, worn faces, the bald, 
wrinkled brows and enormous moustaches 
of the soldiers, gentlemen, and nobles of 
Poland, exiled from their native land and 
sorely impoverished by their patriotism. 
Karol rarely appeared in the Rue Mignon, 
however. He refrained as much as he 
could from taxing his mother’s slender 
means or diminishing the poor resources 
of her dinner-table. Sometimes there was | 
no help for it. He was penniless. He 
could earn nothing, even by colouring 
prints and toys for children, or by executing 
the rough lithographs and drawings on | 
wood which adorn songs and fly-sheets | 
sold in the streets. But even then he'| 
dined as frugally as possible at that very | 
frugal board. And he was careful to 
carry away with him, for the support and | 
comfort of his comrades in misfortune, | 
Miirger and the rest, the scraps and crumbs 
of bread which the poor emigrants had | 
left upon the table after their very meagre | 


| 


dessert. Be sure they were very small 
fragments : still Bohemia was glad to get 
them, Bohemia being, as indeed often 
happened, in very dire straits at that 
time. 

Karol was understood for a time to 
have been without any fixed abode. His 


| home at night was in the avenue of Saint 


Cloud—the fifth branch of the third tree 
on the left of the road from the Bois 
de Boulogne. It was his boast that his 
branch afforded good sleeping accommoda- 
tion for ten, at least! But he was after- 
wards the tenant of a garret in the Rue 
St. Jacques, from the door of which he 
was careful to remove the lock, so that his 
friends—indeed, all comers—might obtain 


| admission at any time they listed, under 


any circumstances. 

To Karol, Les Buveurs d’Eau ascribe the 
ingenuity of a Red Indian and the inven- 
tiveness of Robinson Crusoe. But with 
these qualities was combined a degree of 
unconscious absurdity, which usually ren- 
dered them abortive. He had extra- 
ordinary expedients for earning money, 
and, with this view, often engaged in much 
earnest toil, carried on, however, after 
rather an impulsive and spasmodic fashion. 
He would, no doubt, have profited very 
much more if the same measure of labour 
had been bestowed upon less eccentric 
objects. 

He had a plan once for manufacturing 
pipe-tubes of briar and cherrywood, under 
advantageous conditions, for he proposed 
to steal his materials from the Bois de 
Boulogne. For months he kept watch 
over eligible twigs and branches, training 
and straightening them, and nipping off 
with his nail superfluous shoots. The 
time came, at last, when he was to gather 
in his harvest. Assisted by a comrade, 


' who should, perhaps, rather be styled his 


accomplice, and hidden in the thick under- 
wood, he collected his sticks, binding them 
together into a faggot form. But to carry 
them away unobserved by the authorities 
was a task of some difficulty. There were 
sentries and guards at every entrance to 
the wood. Karol sauniered out, carelessly, 
with his hands in his pockets ; then, as he 
had previously arranged, he proceeded, 
stealthily, some two hundred paces outside 
the wall of the park; there he stopped, 
throwing over a stone as a signal to his 
friend within. The friend whistled, by 
way of signal in reply, and then promptly 
hurled over the wall the faggot of pipe- 
stems. Karol secured the booty and 
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hurried off to Paris with it. The friend, | a of the staircase. He believed that 
looking as innocent as circumstances would | at last he had really encountered a thief. 
permit, followed him at leisure. | Three times he cried “Qui vive?” There 
Then came the labour of perforating the was no answer. Then, madman that he 
stems for smoking purposes. A fire was | was, he fired his pistol. A groan of agony 
lighted, and wires of different sizes were | was heard. He had shot a harmless old 
made red-hot. The difficulty was to force | woman who had fallen asleep upon the 
the wire in a straight direction through | landing of the stairs, while waiting the 
the stem, without setting it on fire or! return “home of her son who lived with 
reducing it to charcoal. Karol performed her, and had carried away with him the 
this task creditably enough, if in rather | key of their lodging. 
an amateurish way. A hard day’s work; Karol’s remorse was great. He was 
resulted in the completion of a dozen pipe- | tried for murder; but medical evidence 
tubes from three to five feet in length. | was forthcoming, and he was acquitted on 
They smelt abominably, as_ both “the | the ground of insanity. He gravely stated 
operators agreed, and would have exercised | in court, however, his plans for the pro- 


& poisonous influence upon any tobacco 
smoke that passed through them. But, 
as Karol explained, that did not signify to 
the manufacturers of the pipes, who were 
not going to smoke them. He boldly 
entered the best tobacconists’ shops in 
Paris, and offered his wares for sale. 
Upon this mission his friend decidedly 
declined toaccompany him. Karol stated, 
with an air of dignified, simplicity, that 
the pipe-stems were manufactured by “an 
unfortunate Polish refugee!” His labours, 
however, never produced him more than 
forty sous per day—and oftentimes very 
much less. In fact, the demand for his 
pipe-tubes was never at all pressing, and 
ultimately he abandoned the speculation. 
At one time Karol was occupied with a 


scheme for the suppression of footpads | 


and robbers. He planned to traverse 
Paris at midnight, and submit himself to 
the operations of these malefactors, pur- 
posing by means of his superior strength 
to turn the tables upon them. He did 
not, however, contemplate handing them | 
over to the officers of the law. He had 
ruder notions of justice. He designed to 
inflict punishment upon them with his 
own sturdy right hand; and lest by any 
chance that formidable weapon should fail | 
him, he carried a pistol about with him. 
This plan was not attended by the con- | 
sequences he had looked for. Karol took | 
innumerable nocturnal promenades, but | 
his anxiety to be assaulted was never once | 
gratified. The thieves of Paris gave him | 
a wide berth. Probably his appearance 


deterred them. He did not look rich— | 


| tection of society and the suppression of 
crime; but, after this most miserable 
adventure, he was careful to put away his 
pistol far from him. 

There were other grave troubles in store 
for Karol. 

A man calling himself Romanzoff, pro- 
fessing to be a Prussian and an engraver, 
of curious appearance, miserably clad, but 
yet of distinguished manners, had been 
frequently seen in the society of Karol. 

Suddenly, Romanzoff, it was reported, 
had become rich. He lived in style; his 
house was superbly furnished; and _ his 
domestic affairs were placed under the 
direction of the mother of Karol, who had 
entered his service as housekeeper. 

Then followed the arrest of Romanzoff, 
charged with the issue of forged notes to 
|a@ very large amount upon the banks of 
| Austria and Prussia. Karol’s mother was 
|accused of being an accomplice in this 
crime. 

It was a remarkable case. Romanzoff 
was a man whose method of life was 
| apparently irreproachable. He seemed to 
be str ictly religious—was almost an ascetic 
in the rigour of his devoutness. That he 
was an ingenious and systematic forger 
| was, however, indisputable. Still, it was 
| prov ed that the profits of his crime had 
been expended almost wholly in works of 
| beneficence and charity. It was conjec- 
| tured that he had been influenced simply 
| by political motives: that he had laboured 
to inflict severe injury upon the govern- 
ments of Austria and Prussia. As it hap- 
pened, this was altogether a miscalculation. 











anything but that; and he looked uncom- | The loss resulting from his forgeries fell, 


monly muscular. 

This monomania of his, however, be- | 
trayed him into a grievous error. Return- | 
ing very late to his dingy lodgings, he 
discovered a crouching figure in a dark | 





| not upon the banks, but upon the innocent 
holders of the false notes. It was, of 
course, in vain that the extreme purity 
and simplicity of his life were pleaded in 
mitigation of his punishment. The Pro- 
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cureur de Roi insisted that the full penalty | afford them all something to eat and drink 
the law allowed should be exacted. | seemed a very reasonable conjecture. But 
Romanzoff was condemned to the galleys | Karol could not resist the opportunity of 
for life. There was even a proposal to | attitudinising in his most esteemed cha- 
treat the female prisoner with equal | racter. 
severity. “Who can have any pity to| “Tell me atleast your name,” said the 
bestow upon such a creature ?” demanded | stranger, imploringly. 
the procureur cruelly. | Karol assumed an air of supreme dig- 
“T have,” exclaimed Karol, greatly ex- | nity. His final expression was majestic. 
cited. “Iamherson! I love and vene- “Tam a Polish refugee,” he said, draw- 
rate her!” ing back and prondly thrusting his right 
He was immediately ejected from the | hand within the bosom of his blouse—he 
court. But the poor old woman was | wore no waistcoat. Then he bowed with 
acquitted. There was indeed little evidence | amazing politeness, and walked away in 
of her cognizance of Romanzoff’s guilt, | his most solemn and stately manner. The 
still less of her connivance in his frauds. | stranger was to understand that he had 
The marriage of Louis Philippe’s eldest | been assisted by an exile, possibly—most 
son, the Duke of Orleans, was celebrated | likely—of noble origin, who could accept no 
with great festivity in Paris. The city | reward for the services he had rendered. 
was illuminated; there were superb dis-; It was an absurd fiction, but it did no 


plays of fireworks in the Champs de Mars. 
Karol and certain of his associates were 
present at these exhibitions, in the hope, 
it would seem, of securing some of the 


injury to anybody but Karol, unless we 
are to count his friends, who were certainly 
disappointed. They had hoped for re- 
freshment; the gratification of Karol’s 











rocket-sticks—probably for firewood, it is | foolish pride was an insufficient substitute. 
not conceivable that any intention existed; The day came at last when even Karol’s 
to convert them into pipe-tubes. The| passion for the eccentric and the extrava- 
crowd was very great; there were many | gant seemed to know satiety. Probably 
grave accidents; several of the sightseers | all Bohemians are conscious at times of a 
lost their lives, owing to a sudden panic certain weariness of Bohemia, and long to 
taking possession of the concourse. ‘ Save |have their passports viséd, their trunks 
my child!” cried a man, half suffocated, packed (supposing them possessed of any), 
owing to the severe pressure. He was|and the journey made to some other 
deadly pale, exhausted with fatigue; his | country, where, if the laws are stricter, 
voice was feeble and parched. He held | and the citizens more controlled by autho- 
his little boy aloft upon his shoulder. | rity, the climate at any rate is milder, and 
Karol heard the man’s cry of despair, | food and raiment can be obtained upon com- 
and forced his way to the spot. He suc- | paratively easy terms. Besides, Bohemia 
ceeded in saving both child and father, | is only for the young, blessed with strong 
and brought them to some sheltered place, | constitutions, and having, or thinking that 
out of immediate danger from the surging | they have, time to waste, and a future 
crowd. He had carried the little boy | before them in which compensation and 
upon his shoulder from the Pont Royal | atonement may be made for the past, and 
to the Pont Neuf. The father’s gratitude | possibly brilliant success achieved, in the 
was unbounded. He was of something | light of which all early faults and failings 
more than respectable appearance ; there | and follies may be securely forgotten. 
was an air about him almost of affluence. | Karol was growing old. The majority of 
He was affected to tears: he was profuse | the friends of Miirger died young. 
in his expressions of gratitude. He} He began to perceive that a man who 
tendered his card, and entreated he | has no money in the funds, and is other- 
might know the name of the preserver of | wise unprovided for, must work steadily 
his child, that he might demonstrate his | for his bread, if he would have his loaves 
gratitude in any way possible to him. |supplied to him at all regularly. His 
Now Karol’s friends were in hopes that | friends, Les Buveurs d’Eau, record that, 
he would condescend to accept a pecuniary | with great courage and energy, he entered 
recompense for his services. They were | upon a life of sober, steady industry. 
very hungry, as, indeed, was he. They | Still, his occupations were often of a 
were without money: he had none. A | strange and incongruous kind. Through- 
loaf of bread would have been a real prize | 
to them. That the adventure would | 





out one’ winter he rose at four o’clock in 
the morning, and earned a few sous by 
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wearing sabots and polishing the waxed 
floor of a manufactory on the Boulevard 
Mont Parnasse. He spared no exertion 
to satisfy his employer. Afterwards he 
turned his physical gifts to account. He 
lent his muscular figure on hire—posed as 
a model in the Atelier Suisse. Perhaps 
by this time he had ceased to believe him- 
self a Polish refugee. Certainly his new em- 
ployment must have jarred with his sense 
of respect—have almost destroyed the air | 
of dignity which had once been so habitual 
to him. And his experiences in this life- 
school were trying. The art-students | 
had little mercy or consideration for this | 
humble servant of their art. It is to be | 
feared that Karol was to them something | 
of a butt—shafts of ridicule fell thickly | 
about him. He was often wounded sorely, 
but he made no complaint. He held his 
peace, earned his wages, resumed his 
clothes, and went his way. At last he was 
roused to reply, and during a pause in the 
lesson he wrote in chalk upon the floor of 
the model’s throne an impromptu epigram 
which he had of course long before prepared | 
for delivery. It was not a production of | 
much point; it simply invited attention | 

| 





| 


to the fact that a model was not, as many 
seemed to believe, merely a creature of 
flesh, but was possessed of feelings as | 
well. Unfortunately there was an ortho- | 
graphical error in Karol’s lines. Upon | 
this the students fastened, to the neglect | 
of the intention of the epigram. He in- 
curred increase of ridicule, and appears at 
last, on this account probably, to have | 
relinguished his career as a model. 

For months he had disappeared—none 
knew what had become of him. Then came 
sad news. Karol—le meilleur de nous tous, 
as his friends fondly write of him—had | 
died at Constantinople! He had tried to 
establish himself there as a teacher of 
French; but it seemed that he had not 
found any pupils. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
} 
| 





CHINESE PROPER NAMES. 





In China the names of men and places 
form part of the language to a much 


greater extent than they do in our own | 


country, and they thus have a definite 
meaning, many of them consisting of 
words in every-day use. 

Among the Chinese the family or clan | 
name (answering to our surname) is 
termed the sing, and what we call the 
Christian name, is with them the ming; | 





in addition to these a man of Ictters has 
his tsze, or literary appellation, by which 
he is very generally known, especially in 
literature, and he very often adopts besides, 
one, and sometimes more, pseudonyms or 
noms de plume, which the Chinese com- 
prehend under the expression pieh hao. 
The sing is usually expressed by one 
character, and the ming commonly by two, 
and therefore called shuang ming; poor 
people, however, as a Chinese graduate 
once told us, are frequently tan-ming-tih, 
i.e. they have but a single character in 
their ming or Christian name. In speaking 
of a person we place the title of courtesy 
andthe Christian names before thesurname; 
but the Chinese, with that curious con- 
trariety of usage which pervades many of 
their habits and customs, do exactly the 
reverse. We say “ Robert John Jones” 
they put it “Jones Robert John”; we say 
Mr. Jones, but a Chinaman reverses the 
order. With them the equivalents of 
Mister are Sein-shéng (elder born) and 
Lao-yeh (aged or revered grandfather), 
the latter being generally applied to the 
lower grades of civil and military officials. 
Consequently Mr. Jones becomes Wang 
Lao-yeh or Wang Seén-shéng; Wang 
(litterally “ prince”) being about as 
common a family name in China as Jones 
is with us. In formal written documents 
the practice is reversed, and the con- 
trariety of the Chinese is again apparent. 


In addressing (say) a despatch to an 


official, we put the names of the offices 
which he holds, after his name, but the 
Chinese do the opposite. The following is 
a good example of their practice in this 
respect. The individnal addressed is a 
high official, whose Chinese surname is 
Chi, but who was better known to 
foreigners, thirty years ago, as Kiying ; at 
the end of a despatch addressed to this 
person would appear in a perpendicular 
column :—‘‘ A member of the Imperial 
family of His Majesty the Emperor of the Ta- 
ching * ‘Dynasty, Imperial Commissioner, 
@ junior guardian of the heir apparent, a 
President of the Board of War, and 
governor general of the two Kiang pro- 
vinces, Chi.” It may bo interesting to 
mention that this official, in writing a 
despatch to another, would commence 
with the same string of titles followed by 
his surname. In familiar conversation, 
however, and in unofficial notes, the 


* “ Ta-ching ;’’ literally ‘‘ Great Pure,’’ the 
Chinese appellation of the present Tartar Dynasty. 
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Chinese place a man’s title after his 
family name ; thus in speaking familiarly 
of the official just mentioned, a Chinaman 
would call him Chi Tsung-tu, in reference 
to his rank as Tsung-tu or governor 
general of the two Kiang provinces, and 
the same remark holds good even with 
regard to military titles. 

The number of family or clan-names 
in China is limited, as is indicated by the | 
expression for “the people” or ‘the popu- 
lace,” viz., po-sing, the literal meaning of 
which is the “hundred surnames.” We 
must not, however, be understood to 
assert that the implication contained in 
this expression is exactly and literally 
correct, for, in point of fact, the number | 
of patronymics actually in use is somewhat | 
more than four hundred. In China, as | 
in England, there are Smiths, Browns, | 
Joneses, and Robinsons; for Chin (gold), | 


Chang (long), Wang (prince) and Shih | 





which the Cantonese affect to have for 
foreigners, and it would not be tolerated 
amongst themselves either between master 
and servant or in business relations. 
Many and many a time have I experienced 
the greatest difficulty in inducing Chinese, 
who have come before me to have agree- 
ments with British subjects attested, to 
discover their proper surnames and names, 
there being such a rooted aversion in their 
minds to commit themselves by name to 
any arrangement entered into with a 
foreigner.” * 

The names of gems, flowers, virtues, 
&ec., are commonly given to Chinese 
women, who, be it observed, when married, 
assume their husbands’ family or clan- 
names—the custom in that respect coin- 
ciding, for a wonder, with our own. 
When, however, a married woman is 
mentioned in connection with judicial 
processes, she is frequently described by 


(stone) are quite as common surnames in| both her married and maiden surnames ; 
the Celestial Empire as our own much- | thus we have seen ir Chinese documents 
ridiculed patronymics are with us. ‘such expressions as the following: “A 

With regard to what we call Christian | woman of the town of Héng-yang, of the 
names, the Chinese, as we have said, | name of Lo by birth and Tan by marriage, 
usually have two, the characters for |accuses &c.;” and afterwards the official, 
which, though they individually have | in writing of her case, alludes to her by 
meanings, are not by any means neces- | both surnames, calling her “the woman 
sarily connected in meaning with the} Tan-Lo.” We believe that this pecu- 
character for the family name. Thus) liarity is not very generally known; at 
Chin (gold)—the Chinese “ Brown”— | any rate, it does not appear to have been 
may have for his ming, or Christian| noticed in any work upon Chinese 
names, Chien-té (i.e. Behold Virtue), his; manners and customs. The Chinese 
complete designation being Chin Chien-té | equivalents of Mrs. are She or Tai-tai, 
or Gold Behold Virtue. A Chinaman | placed after the family name (the latter 
often has for his ming, or Christian name, term, we believe, being the one usually 


simply his number in the family, with the 
word ta (great) prefixed; e.g. Ta-liu 
(great six), and in this case our friend 
would become Chin Ta-liu (gold great 
six). In writing his name on his visiting 
card or elsewhere, he would place the 
characters vertically in the order given. 
“In some provinces it is common 
amongst intimates to add the familiar 
prefix of Ah to the second character of 
the name (ming). ... And this will 
account for the numbers 
Ahchows, Ahlums, &., to be met with 
amongst the natives of Canton. It is the 
usual practice with Chinese servants, 
especially those belonging to that province, 
when engaging themselves to foreigners, 


to give in merely their names with this 


familiar prefix, and many wealthy brokers 


and compradores in the trade are thus | 
known and designated amongst foreigners. | 


But the habit has its rise m the contempt 


of Ahfoos, | 


applied to the wives of officials); so the 
| wife of Mr. Brown would be called Chin 
| She, literally ‘Gold Madam.” 
| The names of the provinces of China 
‘all have some meaning, commonly an 
‘allusion to their geographical position; 
| e.g., Hu-pei, north of the lakes; Hu-nan, 
| south of the lakes; Ho-nan, south of the 
rivers; Kiang-si, west of the river (Yang- 
tsze); Kiang-nan, south of the same; 
Shan-tung, east of the mountains; Shan- 
se, west of the same; &c. The island of 
Formosa (so named by the Portuguese) 
is called by the Chinese Tai-wan or “ great 
bay.” “Hong-kong” is the Cantonese 
pronunciation of Siang-chiang (or Hiang- 
kiang), the meaning of which is “ fragrant 
stream.” Huang-ho is the “Yellow 
River,” and Ta-kiang (better known to 





| * “The Foreigner in Far Cathay,” by W. H. Med- 
hurst, H.M.’s Consul at Shanghai. 
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Europeans as the Yang-tsze) is the “ Great 
River.” The same is the case with regard 
to towns, to many of which the Chinese 
seem to have taken a delight in giving 
felicitous names; e.g. Foo-chow, happy 
district; Tien-ching (Tientsin), heavenly 
ford; Tai-ping, great peace; 
military rest; Shang-hai, upon the sea; 
Han-kow, mouth of the (river) Han; 
Kiu-kiang, nine rivers. Chang-chia-kow— 
a town just within the great wall and | 


generally called Kalgan by foreigners— | 


means “the pass of the Chang family.” 


Amoy, one of the treaty ports, gets its | 


name, through the local dialect, from Sia 
(or Hia)-mén, the meaning of which 

“summer gate;” Pekin is a French 
way of writing Pei-ching (northern 
capital), and, as usually pronounced by 
Europeans, bears hardly any resemblance 
to the Chinese sounds. It may be re- 
marked that the Chinese seldom speak of 
this place by the distinctive title “ northern 
capital,” using merely the expression ching, 
i.e., capital, and even inits immediate neigh- 
bourheod the name Pei-ching is, to the best 
of our recollection, but rarely used. 

From what we have said, the reader 


will perceive that a page of = Chinese | 


book, in which the names of persons and 
places occur, must be very puzzling, 
especially to a foreign student; and to 
obviate the difficulty which arises on this 
score, it is usual for the native teacher to 
mark the names of provinces, towns, &c., by 
drawing in red ink two parallel perpen- 
dicular lines at the side of the characters 
denoting them, the names of persons 
being distinguished by a single line 
similarly placed. 

The opening sentence of the well-known 
novel, Hao-chiu-chuan (to which English 
translators have given the title “ Fortu- 
nate Union’’) illustrates so well some of 


the peculiarities of the Chinese collocation | come,” 


Wu-ning, | __ 


(iron), double name Chung-yii (middle 
gem);” or as we should put it; “As the 
story goes, once upon a time, there lived 
in the prefectural city of Ta-ming, in the 
province of Pei-chih-li, a Bachelor of 
Arts, named Middle Gem Iron.” 
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——_—~——— 
| CHAPTER XLII. MRS. DURGAN “ WAS IT OUT ”’ 
WITH KATE. 


' 


“ You’RE angry with me, and suspicious 
of me, now,” Mrs. Durgan begins, as Kate, 
unwillingly enough, commences the task 
of listening to an explanation which she 
misguidedly thinks must be derogatory to 
herself. 

“T am not angry with you,” Kate 
answers. “There was no reason in law 
or nature why you should have selected 
me as your special confidante, and I’m not 
suspicious of you. Of course, you can 
| trust Captain Bellairs so thoroughly that 
there was no need to watch me. 
| “T can trust him thoroughly, I do trust 
him thoroughly,” the widow says, quietly. 
“T know Harry so well, that I felt sure, 
from the first, that he would be true to 
himself—and to you. He has always been 
honest to me. When circumstances com- 
pelled him to think that offering to marry 
me would be the kindest thing he could 
do for me, he did it; but he never deceived 
me. He told me, then, that he loved 
another woman better, but that mis- 
chievous fate forbade his marrying. He 
did not tell me that woman’s name then, 
Kate; but, when you came, I knew that 
you were she, and I took the only course I 
could to secure your happiness and his.” 








7 You have done evil that good may 
Kate says, dejectedly; ‘and 


of words, that we will quote a portion of | ‘good,’ in the way you mean, can’t come 


it here. Hua shuo chien chao Pei-chib- | 


of it. If I could take advantage of your 


li Ta-ming-foo yu yi-ko siu-tsai, sing generosity, if he could be ungenerous to 


“Tieh,” shuang-ming Chung-yii &c.; these 
words literally mean “The story says,* 


former dynasty, Pei-chih-li Ta-ming-foo,t | 


have one Siu-tsait family name Tieh | 





you, how heartily he and I would despise, 
'and very soon dislike, each other.” 

“And what do you think that I shall 
|do? ” Mrs. Durgan asks with very natural 
| candour, “if I find that he and you urge 


* Every chapter of a Chinese novel usually begins | | each other on to try and make me marry 


witk these words. 

+ The word foo denotes a first-class city ; also the 
prefecture of which it is the chief town; and it is 
further used as the title of the civil officer presiding 
over the same. 

t A Siu-tsai is a literary graduate of the fourth or | 


lowest degree; the superior grades being 1, Han- | 


lin; 2, Chin- shih ; 3, Chii-jén. 


him? Why; I wouldn’t do it for my own 
sake, putting you out of the question alto- 
gether—not that I can put you out of the 
| question one bit, but even if I could. Oh, 
Kate, don’t make me try to be reasonable 
about it; only believe that all my nature, 
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all that’s best in me, revolts against my | 
taking any other course than this.” “Which | 
it half kills me to take,” she adds to her- | 
self, but Kate does not hear the aside, and 
so is not pained at it. 

It is such a difficult matter to explain | 
this, that the settling of the sentimentally 
unpleasant business rests with Captain 
Bellairs and not with herself, that poor | 
Kate feels inclined to lie down and let the | 
whole thing drop. But Mrs. Durgan is | 
one of the people who are comfortable and | 
phlegmatic, to all appearances, for “a time,” | 
and who let things that are unpleasant in | 
themselves “drop,” only that they may 
pull them up in renewed health and un- 
pleasantness hereafter. 

“T must say something more before 
you hand me over—a chattel, to be ‘re- 
jected ’ or ‘taken,’ just as Captain Bellairs 
pleases,” Kate pleads in an agony of 
jealous wounded pride. “You say it 
shall all be ‘ so-and-so,’ and ‘so-and-so,’ to 
save my social standing! to win my 
social crown! And I say it shall not 
be so, for the sake of a footing that 
would be ten thousand times firmer 
even, for a crown enriched by jewels far 
finer than any that you or I could ever 
covet. It shall not be so, not because of 
its moral worthlessness! Georgie, I am 
not the woman to tell you that I would 
not take the lover who was mine before 
he was yours because the doing so would 
be morally wrong—but I am the woman 
to tell you that while I think a human 
being’s love so choice a boon that it is 
worth perilling the world’s opinion for, I 
think it so worthless a thing if it is divided 
that I’d give up the lover without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation.” 

“ Tt’s not divided,” Mrs. Durgan asserts, 
promptly ; “it is not too pleasant a con- 
viction, but I have the conviction upon me 
strongly, that he has never had a particle 
of that sort of love for me. He has been 
affectionate to me, and thoughtful and 
considerate for me; but he has never for 
a moment either felt passion or feigned it. 
Should I not be an unwise woman, should 
I not be wanting in common sense as well 
as common delicacy, if, knowing this truth 
well, I were to marry him? ” 

“T won’t argue against your view of the 
case, I’ll only stand by my own,” Kate 
says, resolutely ; “inclination, love, folly, 
all urge me to be guided by you; but to 
quote your own words, ‘should I not be 
wanting in common sense as well as com- 
mon delicacy’ if I, knowing well what I 








do know about both myself and him, were 
to think of marrying him? Moreover, he 
hasn’t asked me, nor shown the slightest 
inclination to do so.” 

“He has been tongue-tied by his pledge 
to me.” 

“He must remain tongue-tied to the 


| end now, as far as I am concerned.” 


“False pride, Kate. You're evidently 
preparing yourself to go considerably out 
of your way to make yourself and other 
people unhappy; I won’t injure his cause 
though by saying anything more about it. 
You only strengthen your obstinacy by 
your own arguments; you feel bound to 
act up to every rash declaration you make, 
in order that you may seem to yourself to 
be consistent.” 

“T never tried to be consistent in my 
life,” Kate says, truthfully ; “ only I don’t 
want you in your generosity to force me 
to be mean; besides,” the girl continues, 
with a half laugh, “I needn’t make a fuss 
about resisting temptation before it’s put 
in my path. It’s altogether unfortunate, 
altogether wretched, that you should have 
made discoveries, or, rather, that I should 


| have been weak, been honest enough to tell 


you anything; but all the harm that shall 
be done is done. My happiness has been 
knocked about so, that if it were assured, 
there would still be something wanting; a 
thing that’s battered and worn out isn’t 
worth patching up and putting a gloss 
on.” 

“How you like to play the part of a 
played-out person,” Mrs. Durgan says, 
smiling. “You dare to do it, because 
your vitality asserts itself perpetually and 
proves to yourself and to everyone about 
you that you have the power and the will 
to go on enjoying life at any moment that 
enjoyment is offered to you; it’s different 
with me !” 

“ How ?” Kate asks, thoughtlessly. 

“How!” the other rejoins, sadly; “are 
you so accustomed to the sight of my 
sufferings, Kate, that you have ceased to 
see that they don’t decrease; why, your 
saying that makes me doubt that you love 
Harry as I would have him loved. If you 
were properly anxious and observant for 
him you would shrink (as I do) from the 
thought of his marrying a woman who 
= to be a helpless incapable all her 
life.” 

“He'd be better mated even in that 
case,” Kate says, bitterly, “ than he would 
be with a woman who had learnt to 
distrust both him and herself; don’t you 
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understand ? the time is past for us! If it | be the portion of the one who makes the 
were arranged smoothly now—if by any | bargain—is apt to leave that saddest 
strange possibility I could be induced to | expression of all on a face, the look of fire 
believe that he wished it to be again all | too suddenly put out. 
that it might have been so joyously long| Meantime, her “work,” which she 
ago, something would occur to mar it, | intends shall be the chief object of her life 
and I should have the misery of knowing | now, absorbs her considerably, and pro- 
that I had been accessory to the attempt | gresses well. It is fast approaching com- 
at executing another failure.” pletion now, and though the original plot 
“T am a fatalist, and I shall see you | and scheme of it have been altered by the 
happily united to him yet, Kate,” Mrs. | circumstances which have surrounded her 
Durgan says, with an air of bringing the | of late—though the unshaded plan of 
conversation to an end, of which Kate is| success which she had designed for her 
only too glad to avail herself. heroine, at starting, has been modified by 
It may be believed that Kate is infinitely | her own recent experiences, she knows 
not “happier,” perhaps, but more at rest | that her last pages have greater breadth 
after this. The act of renunciation gives | and strength, greater force and meaning, 
us firm ground whereon to take our stand, | than her first ones. Sorrow and dis- 
whereas we are on a quivering morass | appointment are splendid teachers, how- 
while we cling to the hope that something | ever reluctantly we may accept their 
will occur which the slightest accident of | lessons. 
fortune may render an impossibility—or| The quiet way in which these two 
at best a probability which can only be| women at Breagh Place take him for 
compassed at the cost of such humiliation, | granted in their daily routine, beguiles 

















suspense, and disappointment, as will | Captain Bellairs into the belief that the 
render the prize a worthless one, even if it | subject mooted by his cousin at their last 
be gained eventually. On this firm, safe, | confidential interview is settled and done 
hopeless ground, Kate takes her stand | with, and that matters stand exactly where 
now, and feels that while she maintains | they stood before, between Mrs. Durgan 
her footing on it, she will be protected | and himself. He still regards himself as 
from those violent gales of intense emotion | an engaged man, still vaguely imagines 
which hurled her hither and thither in the | that “some day or other, when Georgie is 
old days. Pain there may be in the | all right again,” they will marry in prosaic 
situation, but there is also peace; and she | fashion, and settle down to live together, 
has come to the pass now when cool, | without being troubled by any nonsensical 
— zogee _ = —— oo | — ne — —— 5 rg — 
sufferer e preferable e scorching | ing from the union. As for Kate, he hopes 
agonising alternations of the fever of hope 'that about that time she will remove 
and. despair. | herself entirely out of his orbit, for though 
, = — or rot. pia and ae wi he has — hay = — of - 
attempt is made to undermine her resolu- | marriage with her into the realms o 
tion, either by Mrs. Durgan or Captain | things that “might have been,” he 
Bellairs. He comes to Breagh Place as | mistakes the peace that has come down 
frequently —rather more frequently in | upon her for indifference, and he does not 
we 4 ms until his visits come to be | care to have it brought under his obser- 
ooked upon as natural and inevitable | vation. 

daily events. His presence among them; Gradually the feeling of safety, and of 
is not confusing to Kate, neither is it! everything being fixed and unalterable, 
in the least degree painful. At sight of | deepens between them, and some of the 
him, if no thrill of joy causes her heart to | old habits are resumed, some of the habits 
throb, neither does any spasm of pain | which Mrs. Durgan’s rash appeal to Kate 
cause it to contract. As she has said,| upset for awhile. For instance, they 
herself, “the time is past” for these | ride togetheragain without embarrassment, 
things, and she is perfectly at peace as | andspeak freely of Frank, and of the pitiable 
regards = _ nah ee a a. ee rig ig oe oe such 
view as her friend’s future husband. But | better judgment as he has, into the error 
_ = a is purchased at the price of ;of this projected marriage with Miss 
ove and hope—at the sacrifice of not | Grange. 

daring to indulge in a single warmer wish “It’s a little your fault, you know,” 
than that rest and quiet may continue to | Bellairs always tells her, “if you had held 
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up your hand even after that sketching never be his or any man’s wife. She pleads 
humbug set in, she would have gone back to him for Kate, from the almost sacred 
as she came,” and Kate always makes the ground of her own terrible affliction. 
same reply— | * Before I knew Kate,” she says, ‘I let 

“My conscience is sore enough on that ; myself hope and pray that I might be the 
point already; at any rate I should have | one to give you the most perfect happi- 
done Frank more good than she will.” ness. ‘That prayer has not been answered, 

| that hope has been crushed out of my 

It is almost a pity—he feels it to be a| heart; let me at least feel that even in my 
cruel mistake, and a grave error of judg- | helplessness I may be the means of farther- 
ment—when Mrs. Durgan breaks the | ing your happiness in another direction. 
charmed spell of the feeling of security | Bring hope back to Kate’s heart, and the 
which has set in with them, by asking | shadowof whatyou mistake for indifference 
him one day “ How long this is to last?” | will roll away quickly enough.” 

“Tt’s no use your pretending to mis-| He is touched by her generous unselfish- 
understand me, Harry,” she says, when he | ness, he is thrilled by her confident allu- 
begins a question as to what she means, | sions to Kate’s easily re-awakened love. 
“T have a great gift of patience, but it’s | But he is not yet convinced that he will 
hard to me to see you frittering away the | be a wise man if he listens to her argu- 
chances of a happiness that is within your | ments. 
grasp. You and Kate Mervyn have loved 
each other long, and there’s nothing to| “It is definitely understood between 
come between you now-——” Harry and myself that we are not going to 

“Excepting that we don’t do so any | be such wicked fools as to marry,” Mrs. 
longer,” he interrupts; “ putting myself | Durgan says to Kate this night. 
out of the question altogether, she has | “Then I suppose we shall not see him 
grown as indifferent to me as if we had | here again,” Kate says. 
never been anything but the most common-| “I fondly hope that we shall see him 
place acquaintances.” here, more often, even, than ever; but 

“Oh! you call that ‘indifference’ do | that depends on the will of another, not 
you?” Mrs. Durgan asks, dryly; “I am | on mine.” 
glad I am not quite as dense as a man.” | “T can’t believe (of course I know what 

“Besides,” Captain Bellairs goes on | you mean) that anything can end well that 
arguing, “even if I were not looking has been brought about bya series of such 
forward to my marriage with you, Georgie, | violent wrenches,” Kate says, nervously. 
as about the very best thing that could| ‘“ You have administered a good many of 
happen to me, the other business would the wrenches to yourself, my dear,” Mrs. 
be a bad one; warmed-up affections lack | Durgan replies, “thank Fate and your 
the freshness that was their charm before | friends for straightening some at least of 
the fire ever went out of them. Kate | the wry places in your life.” 
being a woman, might imagine that I) 
ought to renew all the wild emotions of | 


my youth at her shrine, whereas a hearty | Now Publishing, 

regard for her would be all that I should | : 

be able to achieve, even if I were justified | T H E O r A L R I N G: 
in endeavouring to achieve anything.” BEING THE 


Then Georgie Durgan tells him very 
clearly, and decidedly, very gravely, but EXTRA DOUBLE NUMBER 


without any morbid exhibition of sorrow | FOR 


and regret, that he is justified in doing | CHRISTMAS 1874 
3 - 


exactly as he pleases in the matter. She | 
makes him understand that she herself can | Price FourPEnce. 
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